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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the present issue, particular attention is in- 
vited to the detailed program for the annual meeting, 
November 27 and 28 at Chicago. This is the second 
time a subsidized delegate meeting is held inde- 
pendently of the larger national societies with which 
we usually combine. It is hoped that while regis- 
tration may be smaller the freedom from competing 
interests may make the meeting more effective and 
significant, affording an opportunity for thorough 
discussion of the policies and program of the Asso- 
ciation. At this writing more than 60 Chapters 
have indicated that they will send delegates. It 
is not of course implied that future meetings will 
ordinarily be held at this season. 

The article by Professor Reeves (not previously 
printed) and that by Dr. Capen on Accrediting pres- 
ent new points of view on that difficult problem. 

The brief reports from Committee A represent a 
relatively small fraction of the large amount of its 
recent business. 

The longer ‘‘Communication”’ is a needful caution 
against undue optimism as to the political freedom of 
the profession. 

In connection with the General Secretary’s at- 
tendance at the Centennial Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, he was 
able to make interesting personal contacts with 
officers of the British Association of University 
Teachers to which reference is made. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighteenth Annual Meeting is to be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, November 27 and 28. 


Subsidy: Chapter delegates should present vouchers for trans- 
portation expenses at the Bureau of Registration immediately upon 
arrival. 

Railroad Fares: Reduction to fare and one-half will depend on the 
presentation of 100 certificates. Every member coming from what- 
ever distance should secure a convention certificate when purchasing 
his ticket. 

Local Committee: Professor C. L. Grose, Northwestern University, 
Chairman; Professor F. S. Fearing, Northwestern University; 
Professor L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago, Professor C. A. 
Shull, University of Chicago. 


PROGRAM 
Friday, November 27, 1931 
12:00 Registration of delegates and members. 
12:30 p.m. Luncheon Meeting of the Council. 
2:00 p.m. First Session. 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, Report of Committee A, 
Professor S. A. Mitchell, Chairman, University of 
Virginia. 
Study of Tenure of University and College Teachers, 
Professor W. W. Cook, Chairman, Johns Hopkins 
University. 
Discussion of Tenure Conditions. 


7:00 p.m. Annual Dinner. 
Address by President Robert Maynard Hutchins, of the 
University of Chicago. Other speakers to be an- 
nounced. 
Tickets $2.50 at the Bureau of Registration. 


Saturday, November 28, 1931 


9:30 a.m. Second Session. 
Address by President W. B. Munro. 
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College Teaching: 

Address by Professor Lester B. Rogers, University of 
Southern California, President of National Society 
of College Teachers of Education—‘‘College Teaching 
from the Standpoint of Relations and Contributions 
of Schools of Education.”’ 

Address by Professor C. H. Judd, University of Chicago, 
National Society of College Teachers of Education— 
“The Psychology of the Learning Processes at the 
Higher Levels.”’ 

General Discussion. 


12:30 Luncheon. 
Address by President Walter Dill Scott, Northwestern 
University. 
Address by Professor Alzada Comstock, Mount Holyoke 
College—‘‘Impressions of Russia, 1931.” 
Other speakers to be announced. 


2:30 P.M. Third Session. 

Reports from Committees. 

Reports from the Officers and the Council, with an 
Account of the Washington Office and the Appoint- 
ment Service. 

Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of 
Officers. 

Unfinished and Miscellaneous Business. 


7:00 p.m. Council Dinner and Meeting. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE STATEMENTS 


The following statements represent the result of the committee's 
attention to recent cases in which it has not seemed necessary to 
conduct formal investigations: 


Mills College. The Faculty Handbook of Mills College, Oakland, 
California, states: ‘“‘All initial appointments to the faculty shall be 
for a period of one year, after which instructors shall be appointed 
annually and those above the rank of instructor shall be appointed 
indefinitely.... Contracts are renewed annually during mutual 
satisfaction. In general, an instructor is appointed for a year, 
and professors in any grade with a view to permanence.” 
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On December 23, 1930, President Reinhardt definitely informed 
an associate professor with whom she had had difficulties and dis- 
agreements that the latter’s post was to be filled by another teacher 
beginning with the academic year 1931-32. The professor pro- 
tested at being dropped without a hearing. The president at one 
time proposed a hearing before a group or committee of administra- 
tive heads. But before this proposal was made Bishop Parsons of 
the Board of Trustees had written to the professor that “‘the educa- 
tional committee had already gone over the whole matter very 
thoroughly, and felt that the decision was final and could not be 
reopened.”’ Ina subsequent letter the Bishop said that the Trustees’ 
committee “did not feel it wise to open the matter again of your 
staying on.” In view of these communications the professor de- 
clined the administrative hearing. 


Thus a teacher of the higher grade was dismissed from Mills 
College without regard to what the Association considers fair pro- 
cedure. The annual contract system facilitated this action. It has 
been represented to the Association that the case ‘‘was altogether a 
personal and individual one.’ In a broad sense, however, nearly 
all cases brought to the attention of Committee A are personal 
and individual. President Reinhardt, in correspondence with the 
General Secretary, states that under the general revision of the 
college by-laws a committee on tenure will be established. The 
effect of this change can be judged only by experience. 


Morningside College. Late in 1930, the attention of the General 
Secretary was called to conditions in Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. The institution was experiencing financial difficulty, 
and this was asserted as a reason for cutting down the teaching 
staff. There was some evidence that other forces were also at work. 
Since the case was first submitted, conditions have changed consider- 
ably. 


Texas Christian University. In February, 1931, the attention of 
Committee A was called to a considerable number of dismissals 
during recent years at Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Professor Homer L. Dodge, Dean of the Graduate School of 
the University of Oklahoma, consented to make a visit of inquiry. 
Professor Dodge has forwarded to the General Secretary a report 
indicating that while certain conditions at Texas Christian Uni- 
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versity are not above criticism, the President and his associates in 
administration appear to have been acting frankly and only after 
thoughtful consideration. Professor Dodge hopes that conditions 
may be improved. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Showing the usual wide range of current educational discussion, 
survey of activities, and varied news from the college world, the 
May issue of the Bulletin of the Association includes the following 
which may be especially noted: 

Among the eight contributed articles, Dr. R. L. Kelly’s study of 
“The Place of the Social Sciences in a Liberal Education,” 
assembles much informing and interpretive material in brief space. 
The writer observes: “The process by which the social sciences 
have attained their remarkable place in the college program has 
neither been that of adaptation nor of revolution. It has been a 
silent evolutionary process extending over approximately a half- 
century of time. The social sciences have won their way without 
a fight, and even without propaganda through the sheer appeal 
of their subject matter, their method, and their personnel.... The 
extent to which this evolution in the field of the social sciences 
has been achieved is not fully realized. That it has been achieved 
has been demonstrated by the statistical method.’”’ From statistics 
gained by comprehensive surveys is derived the conclusion: “In 
general, while the prescription and recommendation of specific 
subjects for the bachelor’s degree grew more flexible, concentration 
of the students on the half-dozen subjects that have been tradi- 
tionally considered standard and fundamental changed but little, 
so that in response to a prescription of such subjects for one-third 
of their college work, 34 per cent of the students devoted seven- 
eighths, 87 per cent, of their time to them.”’ 

Dr. Kelly continues: “It is notable that in the case of admissions 
the greatest percentage of gain in subjects taken over prescriptions 
and recommendations was in the fields of history and science, and 
that the same was true in the offerings for the baccalaureate degree. 
Of course in both these cases the term history includes what may 
be properly called the social sciences. 

“The problem of the social science group therefore today is not 
that of gaining a place in the sun; the problem is rather of justifying 
the prestige they have already won, of giving a good account of their 
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stewardship, of improving the program of the liberal college and the 
social life of which the liberal college is one of the chief instruments.” 

The article concludes with the interpretive demonstration that the 
social studies contribute’much to the development of the college by 
virtue of their synthesizing attitude, by the recognition on the part 
of their exponents of their responsibility for providing scientific 
bases of social progress, and by devising new methods of research 
bearing immediately on vital human problems. 

Another article in this division by Dean Boucher on “Current 
Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Colleges,’’ delivered at 
the fiftieth anniversary of the American Association of University 
Women, and elsewhere mentioned in this issue, is printed in full. 

Following three studies of college financing and one of the junior 
college, are a number of interesting items from the Association’s 
office. Of these may be noted the comment on “Questionable 
Questionnaires,”’ in which the Secretary of the Association prints 
a letter addressed to members outlining the following plan: 

“You are receiving a multitude of questionnaires from various 
faculties, faculty groups, individual faculty members, and from various 
kinds of candidates in the graduate schools for higher degrees, as 
well as from miscellaneous sources... . 

“The suggestion is made for your consideration, that the colleges 
which desire to cooperate in this matter may refer questionnaires of 
doubtful value to the Association of American Colleges. 

“This would mean, after this practice became established, that 
persons desiring to circulate questionnaires would, in the first in- 
stance, send a copy to this office. This office would then inquire 
into the authenticity of the questionnaire itself, whether it had the 
indorsement of a responsible institution or graduate school; whether, 
in case the questionnaire is properly approved, part or all of the data 
might not be furnished from the very extensive factual resources 
at our command in this office; and finally, whether the author or 
authors of the questionnaire are willing to pay to this office or to the 
colleges approached, or to both it if were necessary to divide re- 
sponsibility, the necessary cost of making an adequate reply to the 
questionnaire.” 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


The June issue of the Journal of the Association (vol. xxiv, no. 4) 
is notable for its publication of condensed versions of the papers 
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presented at the fiftieth anniversary convention in Boston, April 
8 to 1l. Something of the significance of this event is represented 
in the brief message, “After Fifty Years,’ from Marion Talbot, 
“The A. A. U. W.—A Brief Review,’ by Mary E. Woolley, ‘““We 
and the World,” by Winifred Cullis, and ‘‘On the Threshold,’’ by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. From various points of view these four 
addresses survey, and both interpret the progress of women’s uni- 
versity education in the past half century and indicate with varying 
fullness the nationally social significance of, this constant advance. 

Mrs. Fisher’s address emphasized the particular dangers of losing 
the individual’s outlook and capacities after leaving college amid the 
excessive organization of American life. ‘‘When a girl leaves college, 
if she is one of those who profited by their lives there, she has an 
inner garden of taste, thought, appreciation; civilized joys coming 
up vigorously. The necessary care to keep that inner garden 
growing, must be done by the owner of it. Nobody else can do the 
work. Yet all the rest of her life in America, minutely and rigidly 
organized for effort in unison as it is, tends to make her think that 
belonging to something (if she can only find the right thing to belong 
to) will make her a more cultivated person, as belonging to something 
certainly does help, for instance, to keep a good school in her com- 
munity. The personal savor of her life is taken away from her by 
society over and over again, for the sake of improving general con- 
ditions. She is forced to acquiesce in the process so often that it 
becomes difficult for her to get the necessary practice in self-cultiva- 
tion, or even to realize that she has a self at all to cultivate. She 
comes to have quite honestly, the grotesque idea that she has made 
some advance in—for instance—appreciating Shakespeare or Dos- 
toievsky, only when she has, as the saying goes, “something to 
show for it,’’ a paper read before some gathering, or perhaps printed on 
some page, or, even a lower ambition, a remark made in conversation 
that will make other people aware that she has read Shakespeare or 
Dostoievsky. 

“It is solitary work, to discover which out of all the artistic and 
intellectual greatness and riches are your rightful inheritance, for 
all this is regulated by an invisible system of law which never fails. 
You cannot inherit what does not by spiritual and intellectual right 
belong to you. And when you know what your inheritance is, 
when you have discovered what manner of being you are, then it is 
solitary work to mine out from the vein the gold that should be 
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yours—for here too reigns an inexorable law. You cannot have, in 
cultivation, in civilized tastes and enjoyment, what you have not 
earned. Nobody else can earn for you, give to you, the smallest 
one of the joys of the mind.” 

In this issue also Dean C. S. Boucher of the University of Chicago 
in, ‘Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal Arts Colleges,’ 
reports briefly for the national advisory committee for surveying 
liberal arts education. A cooperative stiidy was initiated by Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, Director of the A. A. U. W. Dean Boucher 
remarked: ‘‘The responses from the colleges in the number of 
institutions represented and in the amount of material submitted, 
have been gratifying and astounding. The stupendous task which 
has fallen upon Dr. McHale, who has read, classified, digested, 
and made available in meaningful form, the great mass of reports 
from all sections of the country, can be appreciated only by one who 
has seen the amount and has inspected samples of the material 
handled.’ Out of this material are noted in his paper recent de- 
velopments in selective admission, educational guidance and personnel 
works, course offerings, types of instruction, and educational measure- 
ments. His conclusion is: ‘‘On the basis of a thorough examination, 
the doctors report that the patient (the Liberal Arts College), after 
having been in a moribund and comatose condition for a dangerously 
long period, rallied remarkably; she regained strength slowly at 
first, and then astoundingly rapidly; and at the present time is 
more vigorous than ever before, fairly surcharged with new life, 
and is well started on a period of useful service which promises to be 
more glorious than any previous period in a long career.” 

Further publication of addresses and discussions on the occasion 
of the Association’s anniversary are in the Seventh National Con- 
vention Proceedings and the October issue of the Journal, and will be 
mentioned in the December issue of this Bulletin. 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


“The University Review,’ for October contains an interesting 
discussion of This Research Business from the humanistic stand- 
point and a rather comprehensive report on the German University 
system by a Commission of the Association which visited selected 
institutions. The Association is planning to send a similar Com- 
mission to the United States in 1933, if details can be arranged, 
and hopes to have at least informal contacts of interest with repre- 
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sentatives of our American Association. While problems of academic 
freedom and tenure appear to be far less acute and abundant than 
in the United States, it is noted that a situation of this kind has 
recently arisen in the University of Durham College of Medicine 
and has been the subject of formal action on the part of the Asso- 
ciation. 


THE PROPOSED 1932 COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM OF THE COOPERA- 
TIVE TEST SERVICE 


(Under the auspices of the American Council on Education) 


The Advisory Committee on College Testing wishes to enlist the 
interest of college authorities and faculties in an experimental 
program for nation-wide cooperation in the use of comparable 
achievement tests in colleges... . 

In the State of Pennsylvania, with the support of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, achievement tests 
are being used in a state-wide cooperative program in both high 
schools and colleges. This program has been under way for three 
years and will be continued until one class of students has passed 
through high school and college. The results of the tests thus far 
given in forty-nine colleges in Pennsylvania are of great interest. 
Great differences have been found between student groups in different 
colleges, and between individual students in the same college, in 
regard both to tested intelligence and tested achievement in all sub- 
ject matters included in the examination program. Certain ad- 
vantages appear from a cooperative program in numerous colleges. 
The difficulties and limitations above referred to can be considerably 
reduced through the cooperation of persons who are expert in the 
construction of tests. The results are sent to all colleges, but the 
identity of each college is kept strictly confidential by those who do 
the scoring and reporting. Each college can then see how its 
students, as a group, compare in achievement with those of other 
colleges, and, still more important, how they compare with one 
another individually. The comparisons need to be made with great 
care, in the light of all relevant factors. The main purpose of the 
tests is to throw light on the capacities, needs, and problems of indi- 
viduals rather than to furnish a basis for institutional comparisons. 
The results of the testing program here suggested may, when an- 
nounced, throw light on the selection of students and the conditions 
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affecting the selection; on the response of students to the formal 
and informal facilities for cultivation offered by the college; on the 
relative effectiveness of instruction in departments; on the impor- 
tance of various factors influencing student performance: age, home 
and social conditions, previous school training, scholastic and voca- 
tional aims, extra-curricular interests, faculty counsel, etc... . 

The complete test prepared for sophomores in Pennsylvania 
colleges is long and required twelve hours.. Many colleges may find 
this too long a time to devote to a special testing program. However, 
very interesting and valuable results may be obtained from the use 
of sections of the test. As a minimum program for the present 
purpose the committee recommends the sections on Intelligence, 
General Culture, General Science, and English. These sections 
require two periods, one of three hours and one of three and one-half 
hours. These are the sections of the test which have rendered 
results of the most general interest to the colleges using them. To 
these sections teachers’ colleges may add the professional educational 
test. 

For colleges which wish to undertake a more extensive program 
the committee recommends that they give to the other three college 
classes the sections recommended above as the minimum program 
for sophomores. In the Pennsylvania testing the most stimulating 
results obtained have been the interclass comparisons within colleges. 
The administration of the same tests to additional classes would 
require comparatively little additional effort in the college, and the 
opportunity to study the advances made from class to class within 
the college will be one of the most interesting and important out- 
comes of the testing program. ... 

Following the study of the results of these tests, each college 
will be in a position to consider whether worth-while help in its work 
can probably be secured from: (a) repeating the same tests in 
successive years, (b) using the new comparable tests now being 
prepared by the Cooperative Test Service under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education, or (c) using other tests or examina- 
tions of other types. It is expected that some of the new comparable 
tests will be ready for preliminary use during the academic year 
1932-33. ... 

The special committee of the North Central Association for the 
revision of the standards of the Association joins with this com- 
mittee in recommending the use of these tests by the colleges in the 
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territory of the North Central Association and has requested this 
committee to give them access to the results, to be studied by the 
committee of revision alone and not for the Association as an ac- 
crediting agency. This committee therefore requests each college 
in North Central Association territory at the time that it agrees to 
participate, to state whether it gives or withholds its permission to have 
the results of its tests placed in the hands of the above mentioned com- 
mittee of that Association. The Advisory Committee on College 
Testing will not allow any person or agency to have access to the 
test records of any participating institution without the written 
authorization of such institution. 


Summarized, the proposal is as follows: 


1. All colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges throughout 
the country are invited to participate in a cooperative testing program 
in 1932. 

2. The tests will be given to sophomores simultaneously, the date 
suggested being May 3-4, 1932. 

3. It is recommended that each college use the same minimum 
selection from the tests given to sophomores in the Pennsylvania 
Study. The same tests may be given to other classes in any college 
desiring to do so. 

4. All tests will be scored centrally under the direction of the 
Advisory Committee and reports given to each college on the scores 
of its own students. The results of the test will be kept strictly 
confidential between each college and the committee. 

5. Each college will pay the necessary cost per student for 
printing the tests, scoring, and reporting. 

6. This committee will offer its services for the consideration of 
proposals for the extension of cooperative testing in future years... . 


A report on the results of the college test in the Pennsylvania 
Study is in preparation and will soon be issued by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The date suggested for the testing is on the afternoons of May 
5-4, 1932. Each college is asked to say whether this date is satis- 
factory and to indicate whether April 19-20, April 26-27, or May 
10-11 would be preferred. 

The colleges are requested to inform the chairman of the committee 
as early as may be if they will participate in this program. 


The Advisory Committee on College Testing 
J. B. Jounston, Chairman, 
Educational Record, vol. xii, no. 3 
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SUMMER COURSES IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


During the past summer twenty-four colleges and universities 
announced courses on various aspects of college administration and 
college teaching. Included in the group are the Universities of 
California, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Pittsburgh, Southern California, 
Washington, and Wisconsin; Duke, Indiana, New York, North- 
western, Ohio State, Stanford, and Western Reserve Universities; 
Colorado State Teachers College, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Iowa State College, and Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University. 

Through these professional courses on the study of higher education 
an immeasurable stimulus is being provided for the professional 
growth of college faculties, and a steadily increasing number of 
college administrators and teachers have in recent years been taking 
advantage of these opportunities for in-service improvement offered 
during the summer vacation period. While the offerings at most 
of the institutions are limited to a single course or two on selected 
phases of the field, there are to be found more comprehensive and 
varied programs available at several institutions, particularly at the 
University of Chicago, Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
the University of Michigan, the University of Pittsburgh, and Ohio 
State University. 


C. R. B. EpucATIONAL FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications must reach the Foundation, 42 Broadway, New York, 
before December 15th. The andidate must be an American 
citizen, a member of the faculty of an American institution, with the 
intention of continuing in academic teaching or research. He 
must have definite plans for his proposed work in Belgium, and a 
speaking and reading knowledge of French or Flemish. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION STUDY 


The General Education Board has made an appropriation of 
$25,000 to finance a survey of the Comprehensive Examination. 
Dr. Edward S. Jones, director of Personnel Research at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, has been appointed as director of the study. 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


The Association has been represented on recent occasions as 
follows: At the inauguration of President Robertson, of Goucher 
College, and President Chase, of the University of Illinois, by the 
General Secretary; at the inauguration of President Hickok, of the 
Western College for Women, by Professor B. M. Davis; at the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of Berea College, by Professor M. N. 
States, of the University of Kentucky; at the Dedication Exercises 
of Grove City College and at the inauguration of President Tolley, 
of Allegheny College, by the Executive Secretary; at the Dedication 
of the University of Kentucky Library, by Professor J. W. Martin. 
The General Secretary has been the guest of the local Chapters at 
the University of I!linois, Temple University, and Lafayette College. 


ADDRESSES UNKNOWN 


Information in regard to the present addresses of the following 
members is invited for use in the January Bulletin. The addresses 
given are the last known to the office, but are no longer valid. 


Andrews, John S. 
Bailey, W. F. 
Bammel, Grace 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Washington and Lee University 
The City College, New York, N. Y. 


Barker, Charles A. 
Blanchard, A. H. 
Bober, Joseph F. 
Bryant, J. M. 
Bueno, Joseph S. 
Chace, Frank W. 
Corcoran, Dorothy 


Cunningham, W. McC. 


Davis, D. R. 

Deller, L. E. 
Dunsmore, Jessie 
Griffith, W. C. 
Haelsig, Otto H. 
Harnack, Mildred F. 
Jackson, Jess H. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE NEED FOR NEw METHODS OF ACCREDITING INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER LEARNING! 


The present standards employed by accrediting agencies are largely 
mechanical in their nature; they measure the machinery set up by 
institutions to provide education, and not the quality of the education, 
or the achievement of the students. Most of these standards were 
established before there were any scientific studies in the field of 
college education; consequently, they are not based upon the results 
of experimentation and research, but upon the best judgments of a 
group of men experienced in the field of educational administration. 
The effect of their application through the years has been wholesome 
and beneficial to most of the colleges concerned. It is becoming 
increasingly clear, however, that marked revisions in these standards 
are now necessary in order that accrediting associations may render 
the greatest possible help to member institutions. Revised standards 
should be set up, based upon the results of scientific studies in educa- 
tion at the college level... . 

During the past five years a number of the standards of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools have been 
subjected to scientific study by committees of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education. These studies have added to the 
evidence obtained from other investigations tending to show that 
some of the present standards are no longer valid or useful. Prior 
to the last meeting of the Association a Committee on the Revision 
of Standards was appointed. A sub-committee of this committee 
has been at work since November, visiting institutions and obtaining 
information which will serve as a basis for the development of new 
methods of accreditation. As a means of arriving at decisions both 
with reference to the validity of present standards and with reference 
to new criteria which might be employed for purposes of accrediting 
institutions, this sub-committee has been using information gathered 
by means of personal visits to colleges and through surveys and 
controlled experiments in institutions of higher learning. I shall now 
discuss briefly some of the present standards in the light of the in- 
formation assembled by this sub-committee. 

A quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours has been set up 
for graduation from college, with the further stipulation that each 


1 From an address delivered before the National Association of Officers of Regional Standard- 
izing Agencies at Detroit on Tuesday, February 24, 1931. 
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college shall have additional scholastic qualitative requirements 
adapted to its conditions. Of what should these additional scholastic 
qualitative requirements consist? Clearly this can be determined 
only in the light of the aims of the institution. Yet there is now no 
standard relating to institutional aims. An examination of the 
records of students shows that the present requirements do not 
guarantee that the student will have either a well rounded education 
or an adequate degree of specialization.’ A number of institutions 
recently surveyed now have course offerings in Liberal Arts in excess 
of 1200 semester hours, from which the student is allowed large 
freedom in the selection of the 120 hours required for graduation. 
As a result of these large offerings, coupled with wide latitude in the 
election of subjects and courses, some students graduate with a high 
degree of specialization, while others elect their courses over a wide 
range of subjects. Frequently there is little regard for the sequence 
in which courses are taken, the balance among the several groups of 
subjects, or the degree of specialization represented in the subjects 
selected. 

The standard on faculty size states that a college of 200 students 
shall maintain at least eight distinct departments, each with at least 
one person of professorial rank. Yet no one now knows whether or 
not an organization consisting of eight or more departments is prefer- 
able to a divisional organization with five or six major divisions and 
no independent departments within these divisions. Certainly 
many educators would prefer the latter plan to the former for the 
reasons that they consider the divisional plan more economical, and 
also better adapted to newer movements in education such as the 
development of general survey courses, honors courses, fields of 
concentration, general reading courses, and other arrangements 
which provide for the selection of materials cutting across depart- 
mental lines. 

The standard relating to faculty qualifications is now based upon 
years of graduate training and degrees. Yet no one knows the 
relationship between graduate degrees and efficiency in teaching. 
Assuming that a relatively large amount of graduate training tends 
to result in more efficient instructors, it is still a question whether or 
not this is equally as true when salaries are low as when they are 
high. ... 

The standard on class size states that classes exclusive of lectures 
should not exceed thirty students. This standard is open to serious 
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question in the light of recent investigations of the relative efficiency 
of teaching in classes of various sizes. The burden of proof appears 
to be on the shoulders of those who advocate small classes. . . . 

The present standard relating to the library states that the library 
shall contain at least 8000 volumes exclusive of public documents. 
No one knows whether or not a library of 4000 well selected volumes 
might not be more useful than a more poorly selected library of 20,000 
volumes. In many libraries there is now little relationship between 
the number of volumes and the adequacy of the collateral reference 
collections, or the functions which the library attempts to perform; 
there is little relationship between the number of volumes and the 
amount of voluntary reading which students do or the extent to 
which students use the books on the library shelves. 

The financial standard, which calls for a minimum annual income, 
a minimum endowment, and a minimum income from sources other 
than students, is objective and thus easily checked; consequently, 
great stress has been placed upon it. It is true, however, that this 
standard has been one of the least satisfactory of all, from the stand- 
point of measuring college excellence. Investigations have shown 
that some institutions with relatively large endowment incomes 
actually have a low current expenditure per student, while others 
with small endowment incomes have a high expenditure per student. 
Income received from student fees is a better index of expenditure 
per student and a better index of faculty salaries than is income 
received from endowment. College surveys show that the present 
financial requirements do not guarantee an expenditure per student 
adequate for an effective educational program; neither do these re- 
quirements guarantee a satisfactory salary scale for teachers. The 
evidence shows that college excellence is not dependent on the amount 
or proportion of income from any specific source such as endowment. 
An adequate expenditure per student and an adequate salary for 
teachers, regardless of the source from which income is derived, are 
the most important financial elements to be considered. 

From the discussion just presented it is clear that marked modifica- 
tions must be made in the present standards if they are to continue 
to be helpful to institutions of higher learning in the development 
of their future programs. Because of a limitation of scientific 
knowledge, standardizing associations have dealt largely with ex- 
ternals instead of with the fundamentals characteristic of a good in- 
stitution. The scientific study of education is rapidly changing our 
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concept of a good college. Standards which were satisfactory a few 
years ago are no longer adequate. The problem facing standardizing 
associations is to test scientifically some of the present standards 
which have not yet been subjected to objective measurement, to 
discover new measures of excellence, to replace all standards found 
to be unsatisfactory, and to develop measures to cover points not 
dealt with in present standards. It is now recognized that standards 
should be related as closely as possible to the educational process 
itself. It will be necessary to devise practical ways whereby new 
measures may be applied without undue difficulty. In order to 
permit institutions to carry on experimentation, standards must be 
elastic and flexible. 

The present standards are stated in terms of minimum requirements 
and do not provide adequately for the stimulation and guidance to 
continuous improvement of institutions which meet these minimum 
standards but have not attained the highest degree of excellence. It 
has been suggested that the term criteria of excellence might well be 
substituted for the term standard, since the former does not imply any 
absolute quality, but does suggest degrees of excellence. The criteria 
employed should be such as to encourage good institutions to improve 
their work as well as to assist poor institutions to become more 
efficient. In setting up new criteria, the essential elements of the 
present standards will need to be re-grouped and, in many instances, 
new measures will need to be substituted for those now employed. 
Only the results of careful studies extending over a period of years 
can determine finally what these criteria should be. I shall now sug- 
gest the major phases of higher education for which criteria of 
excellence should be set up and the general form which these criteria 
should take. Specific references will be made to the practices of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

1. Aims of the Institution—Each college should be required to 
formulate a statement of aims and objectives setting forth clearly the 
purposes for which it exists. In so far as possible the institution 
should be judged on the basis of the measures which it is putting into 
effect in an endeavor to realize its goals, and on the degree to which 
it has succeeded in attaining these goals. In case an institution an- 
nounces that its purpose is to provide training in some particular 
professional or vocational field it should be required to show that it is 
providing satisfactory curricular offerings recognized as essential for 
such training and that it has the material equipment necessary to 
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conduct such training in a satisfactory manner. At the present time 
the Association has no standard on institutional aims. 

2. Control and Administration—There is now no standard on 
administration; yet, surveys show that sound administration is one 
of the most important requirements for institutional efficiency. Poor 
administration constitutes a distinct weakness in many institutions 
which are now accredited. The criteria for the measurement of 
control and administration should define the relationship between 
the board of control and the administration and deal with such 
matters as the administration of the academic staff, the relationship 
of the central executive office to the several divisions of the institu- 
tion, financial administration, organization for student management, 
systems of record keeping, and the administration of physical plant 
and equipment. Institutions should be required to have competent 
administrative staffs of a size adequate to perform the necessary 
administrative functions. 

3. Student Management.—The North Central Association now 
has four standards which relate to one or another of the several 
aspects of student management. These standards deal with ad- 
mission of students, graduation of students, size of classes, and 
minimum enrolment. Surveys and other investigations show the 
desirability of modifying these standards and developing new criteria 
of excellence in the management of students. These criteria ought 
to include statements concerning items such as the educational and 
vocational guidance of students, provision for wholesome social 
activities, living conditions, health service, extra-curricular activities, 
control of student activities, and the placement of graduates. Fur- 
ther study will be necessary before criteria for student management 
can be set up in such a way as to measure objectively the excellence 
of this aspect of the work of a college. The problem, however, is an 
important one, and should not be neglected in the evaluation of an 
institution. 

4. Faculty Competence-——The present standards of the North 
Central Association include four which deal with matters of faculty 
competence. The items covered are faculty size, service load, faculty 
training, and efficiency of instruction and scientific spirit. Although 
it appears probable that all of these items should be retained as 
criteria of faculty competence, recent studies appear to indicate that 
the form in which they are now stated should be changed, and that 
additional criteria should be employed. I am of the opinion that the 
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present standards of size of faculty and size of classes should be re- 
placed by a criterion written in terms of the ratio of number of students 
to number of faculty members, and presented as a sliding scale 
with lower ratios for small institutions than for large ones. Just 
what these ratios ought to be must be determined after further 
experimentation and study. A criterion written in this form would 
not operate to penalize an institution desiring to experiment with 
large classes, or wishing to reorganize its curriculum upon a divisional 
instead of on a departmental basis. The number of hours which 
faculty members are permitted to teach should not be determined 
by the arbitrary limitation which now exists of sixteen hours of 
teaching for all staff members, but should vary with the nature of the 
subject matter taught, the level of the courses, the assignment of 
administrative responsibilities and committee work, the number of 
duplicate sections of the same course, the size of the student groups 
taught, the type of instruction offered, and the expectation of scholarly 
writing and research. The teaching loads of individual members of 
an instructional staff might well range from a single course to as 
many as eighteen or twenty credit hours per week for instructors 
who are not productive scholars and who are teaching elementary 
courses in fields in which the materials are well organized, and in 
which the amount of daily preparation-needed is not large. The stand- 
ards on faculty training and efficiency of instruction and scientific spirit 
should be broadened to cover all items connected with the competency 
of staff members. As these standards have operated in the past, 
much attention has been given to degrees held by staff members, 
and to years of graduate training, and little attention to other items 
equally important. 

5. Curriculum and Instrucuonal Procedures.—The first standard 
of the Association includes a statement that “‘A standard college, 
university, or technological institution’ is an institution ‘‘which 
organizes its curricula in such a way that the early years are a con- 
tinuation of, and a supplement, to the work of the secondary school 
and at least the last two years are shaped more or less distinctly in 
the direction of special, professional, or graduate instruction.”” Under 
“General Standards’ a statement is made to the effect that the 
character of the curriculum and the efficiency of instruction shall also 
be factors in determining eligibility for membership in the Association. 
These standards appear to be excellent as far as they go, but the 
Association has not yet been able to devise satisfactory methods for 
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their enforcement. New methods for determining the adequacy of 
curriculum and instructional procedures will be necessary. Con- 
sideration should be given also to aspects of curriculum and instruc- 
tion other than those mentioned in the present standards. Institu- 
tions ought to be encouraged to set up their curricula in terms of their 
stated objectives, the adequacy of their teaching staffs, and their 
financial resources. 

6. Financial Efficiency—Because of the low correlation which 
has been shown to exist between endowment income and items such 
as faculty salaries and educational expenditures, it appears probable 
that the present standards relating to endowment and income from 
sources other than students should either be greatly modified or 
dropped. Information obtained through college surveys suggests 
that the financial criteria should center around requirements such as 
the following: (1) An accounting system which will facilitate accurate 
functional analyses of costs; (2) an average salary sufficiently high 
to make possible the selection of competent staff members; (3) a 
minimum total expenditure and a minimum expenditure per student 
for educational purposes, set up on a sliding scale based upon institu- 
tional enrolments. 

7. Physical Plant and Equipment.—At present there are no 
standards for college buildings. The only standard on physical 
plant and equipment is that on libraries and laboratories. As has 
already been suggested this standard is not satisfactory. Criteria 
relating to physical plant and equipment, to be adequate, might well 
include requirements such as the following: (1) classroom and 
laboratory space, sufficient in amount and satisfactory from an 
educational standpoint, to house the academic work which is offered; 
(2) science laboratory equipment adequate for the courses offered; 
(3) satisfactory housing facilities for students; (4) satisfactory in- 
structional offices for faculty members and administrative officers; 
(5) an effective library judged on the basis of factors such as the 
extent to which it is used, the methods of selecting books, the quality 
of books consulted, the adequacy of reference collections and periodi- 
cals, the distribution of books and periodicals to the various classes 
of knowledge, the extent of duplication in titles, the comparative 
recency of materials, the extent to which library resources other than 
books and periodicals are recognized, and the effectiveness of the 
library administration. 

8. Institutional Tone.—Under the heading ‘“‘General Standards” 
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is a statement to the effect that the tone of the institution shall be a 
factor in determining eligibility for accreditation. The standard of 
institutional tone needs further elaboration. The following factors 
might well be considered in determining tone: (1) the variety and 
number of tests and examinations employed by an institution and 
the manner in which the results of such tests are used; (2) the degree 
to which the institution encourages experimentation in educational 
problems; (3) the degree to which the institution has kept abreast 
of modern movements in education; (4) the degree to which faculty 
and students have a wholesome, intellectual outlook; (5) the attitude 
of the administration toward the improvement of the teaching staff 
and the materials of instruction. 

It will be noted that the criteria which I have suggested, like the 
present standards, measure the mechanics of education; however, 
many of the items stressed under these criteria appear to be related 
much more closely to the quality of an educational institution than 
are the standards now in force. Ultimately, it ought to be possible 
to devise standards which will measure the achievement of students. 
The development of such standards awaits more refined measuring 
instruments than are now available. It may well be that the mea- 
surement of achievement can never repiace entirely criteria of a more 
mechanical nature. It is the opinion of the speaker that, until a 
more satisfactory method of measurement is available. use should 
be made of measures of the type suggested. 

In order that all institutions may be stimulated to improve their 
work, these criteria should be applied in a manner such that institu- 
tions will be encouraged constantly to attain maximum standards. 
This will make it advisable to set up criteria of excellence on a sliding 
scale. For example, if it is thought advisable to set up a minimum 
requirement that institutions must have an average salary of, let us 
say, $2500 for members of the teaching staff, including all ranks, 
then in so far as this particular criterion is concerned, an institution 
might be classed as possessing an ‘“‘E’’ degree of excellence if it pays 
an average salary of $2500, a ‘‘D’’ degree of excellence if the average 
salary is $2750, a ‘‘C’’ degree of excellence if the average salary is 
$3000, etc. Likewise, each criterion set-up which lends itself to 
objective measurement might well be placed on a sliding scale. 

It is obvious, however, that some of the criteria suggested do not 
lend themselves readily to objective measurement. Personal in- 
spection of colleges seems necessary. For the better institutions an 
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inspection once in five years may well serve the purposes of the 
Association and of the institution. For those institutions which are 
good, but which have not yet attained the highest degree of excellence, 
inspections might well be made at three-year intervals. For some 
institutions which hold membership but which barely meet the 
minimum requirements for such membership, the inspections prob- 
ably should be made annually, not merely to protect the Association 
in its responsibility, but also to assist the institution in improving its 
program. Under an arrangement of the type which I have outlined 
the Board of Review would no longer have as its major function the 
investigation of marginal institutions to find out if they violate mini- 
mum standards. It would deal with both marginal institutions and 
institutions whose accredited status is not questioned. 


FLoyp W. REEVES 
THE COOPERATIVE TEST SERVICE! 


Most students of education have undoubtedly heard something 
about the newly organized Cooperative Test Service under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education, and especially about 
the nation-wide testing of college sophomores which it is proposed 
to have the new Service undertake in 1932. But it would seem that 
what many have heard has been mere rumor or garbled report. 
Some rather wild stories seem, in fact, to be going around, particularly 
with reference to the magnitude of the sum provided by the General 
Education Board. As a consequence, there appear to be expecta- 
tions of resuits which are not at all contemplated in the definite 
program to which the Service is committed, and various new projects 
are being proposed which cannot possibly be undertaken with the 
funds actually available... . 

The purpose of the Cooperative Test Service is definite and spe- 
cific; namely, to provide a continuing supply of uniform, comparable, 
and valid achievement tests in those subjects regularly taught in the 
early college years and generally in the late high-school years; such a 
continuing supply of valid tests being conceived as absolutely essen- 
tial for any sound development of personnel service, for many phases 
of educational research, and for any clear-sighted or sure-footed 
reform of high-school or collegiate administration and curricula. 
We can never know, definitely and surely, either what students ought 


to do or what we are doing to students until we have an adequate 
1 See article on page 516 
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supply of objective measures of achievement for individuals and 
groups. 

Everyone knows we have no such adequate supply at present and 
that hitherto we have had no prospect of getting one. At the college 
level especially there are for most subjects only one or two or three 
tests and for some subjects none. Moreover, most of such tests as 
there are exist in only two equivalent forms, and when these two 
forms have been used two or three times in the same school it is no 
longer safe to use them there; either the questions “get out”’ or unfair 
coaching may occur. And finally, many of the existing tests exhibit 
certain deficiencies which have resulted naturally from their being 
constructed by individual authors without sufficient funds and 
services at their disposal to effect complete standardization; hence 
inadequate norms and lack of comparability in some of the measures. 

This situation, but particularly the paucity of tests and forms, 
hampers every attempt either at effective personnel service or at the 
objective measurement or evaluation of current curricula and 
methods in our colleges. It is to overcome this obstacle that the 
American Council Committee has set up in the Cooperative Test 
Service a continuing factory for the manufacture, year in and year 
out, of this particular kind of scientific measuring tool, so essential to 
the progress both of the personnel movement and of educational 
research and experiment... . 

There is, however, one project not originally contemplated which 
it now seems likely that the Service will take on as a direct part of its 
own work; namely, coordinating the testing of sophomore classes in 
many colleges throughout the country in the spring of 1932. Many 
students of education and college administrators are asking that this 
be done, partly as a result apparently of the widespread interest 
aroused by the test given to sophomores in the colleges of Pennsyl- 
vania in May, 1930, by the Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie 
Foundation. Some colleges have expressed a desire to give at least 
part of this test to all four college classes. The Pennsylvania Study 
has generously agreed to give the test to the Cooperative Test Ser- 
vice, and the idea is to give this same test, with some minor revisions 
and improvements embodied, in such colleges as may be interested 
all over the country, working through the state and regional college 
associations. . . . 

Max McConn, 
Journal of Higher Education, vol. ii, no. 5 
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THE BRITISH PROFESSOR 


. .. The young man to whom the career of the teaching scholar is 
attractive might canvass the opportunities as he saw them from his 
last undergraduate year. In the first place it must be recognized 
that he is not quite the same type of young man as the American 
who might be looking out from his senior year with like intention. 
It is extremely unlikely that he is a farmer’s son, contrasting thus 
with a large portion of the material which has ultimately filled 
American professorial chairs. If he is fortunate enough to be at 
Oxford or Cambridge the odds are probably two to one that he has 
a “public school” background; that is, the experience of one of the 
famous boarding schools, representing a membership in the propertied 
class. If he is finishing at one of the modern universities the propor- 
tion is more than reversed; there it is likely that he has come up 
from the tax-supported schools by a series of scholarships won in 
keen competition. The likelihood is very great in either case that 
he comes from an immemorial line of English stock with almost no 
crossings of ‘‘foreign’’ blood, another difference from the American. 

He would know perfectly weli that he had no chance unless he were 
an honors man and then probably of the first class.... A man’s 
undergraduate record counts for or against him with immense weight 
in England and it is almost certain to be mentioned in Who’s Who. 

The young British scholar with or without his Ph.D. who assesses 
his chances for an academic appointment, looks out upon a narrower 
range of opportunity than would his contemporary on this side of 
the Atlantic. There are less than twoscore institutions which might 
desire his services, if one takes Oxford and Cambridge as units and 
excludes special technical and professional schools, while reckoning 
separately the constituent colleges of the federal universities in 
Ireland, Wales, London, and Durham; in America there are said to 
be seven hundred and forty-four colleges. . . . 

According to long-standing custom the academic scholar is gener- 
ally not invited to accept a post; he applies for it. Vacancies are 
advertised by the institution. I have at hand a copy of The Times 
for 26 May, 1928, in whose “Public Appointments”’ column are four 
such notices, one from the University of Sheffield and three from the 
University of London. Of the latter the first reads as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF LonDON.—The Senate invites Applications for the 


Sir William Dunn Chair of Pathology tenable at Guy’s Hospital 
Medical School; salary approximately £1330 a year. Applications 
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(12 copies) must be received not later than first post on 15 June, 1928, 
by the Academic Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, S. W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


These forms are observed up to the principalship of a college, but 
actually in the case of major appointments suggestions are made to 
particularly eligible persons which practically come near to invita- 
tions. .. . 

If the young applicant is successful he becomes an assistant lec- 
turer at about £300 per year. In most British institutions, all except 
Oxford and Cambridge, this title is now no misnomer; he does 
lecture to his classes as well as conduct classroom discussion, just 
as in America. In the course of time and achievement he becomes 
a lecturer rising from about £375 to £500, and then reader at about 
£600. ... 

So far the career of the university teacher in Great Britain has 
been much the same as it would be in America. But one now 
notices a striking difference. The professorial title is closely guarded. 
Associate and assistant professors in America are generally given the 
courtesy title of professor, but the readers and lecturers who corre- 
spond almost perfectly in the British system enjoy no such honorific 
distinction. It is the British custom to have but one professor in a 
department... . 

One result of this one-professor plan is that there are a great many 
gray-haired senior lecturers in British universities. They have little 
hope of promotion unless the heads of their departments are removed 
by death or resignation. . . . 

Professors, in general, are paid from £800 to £1600 per year. In 
some of the university colleges there are a few who have not yet 
been brought up to this minimum and there are a few in the old 
institutions whose extra perquisites bring their income to a point 
above the figure we have named as a maximum. In the modern 
universities the usual salary is about £1000. Like his junior col- 
leagues the professor has the privileges of a contributory pension 
plan. He can choose one sort of policy or another from those offered 
by nine different insurance companies which operate under the 
“Federated Superannuation System.’’ When this plan was put 
into operation the teacher paid five per cent of his annual salary and 
the institution another five per cent; now a number of the institu- 
tions pay ten while the teacher continues his five, and one, at least, 
the Queen’s University at Belfast, pays it all. The London School 
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of Economics, a constituent of the University of London, has recently 
announced a plan of family allowances, by which the teacher gets 
an extra thirty pounds annually for each child in his family until 
the age of thirteen, whereupon the sum is doubled up to the time the 
son or daughter is graduated from a university. 

As to subsidiary sources of income the young English don and the 
young American professor face rather different situations. In the 
first place, up to recently at least, the Englishman has had less need 
of them, since he generally inherited property. Yet there are many 
who welcome financial supplements where they can find them. 
The English teacher has extra pay for reading examination papers, 
doctoral dissertations, and the like and, if he wishes, can make him- 
self especially available for such opportunities, probably realizing 
all told as much as a young American who gives special or extramural 
courses. .. . 

At Glasgow, the second largest city in the British Commonwealth, 
the twelve oldest chairs in the university carry with them houses 
adjacent to the academic buildings. They are three-story stone 
houses of considerable size, yet each is figured in the computation 
of the stipend as being worth only £100 per year, and this on the 
basis of values in that very good residential section of the city. 
At Aberdeen there are a number of chairs which have houses similarly 
attached, roomy mansions with walled-in lawns and gardens, stand- 
ing well back from the street in stately dignity. The Aberdeen 
professors receive a little less than £1100, but their houses are 
written off at only £50 each, again with a rough approximation to 
surrounding city values. 

An American teacher entering an English professorial household is 
startled to find two or three servants waiting to cooperate in making 
him comfortable. Good servants may be hired at from forty to 
fifty pounds a year and many are advertised at a cheaper rate. The 
idea of engaging a servant by the whole year is in itself bewildering 
to an American. Books are cheaper; vacation travel to Conti- 
nental libraries, museums, and other scholarly storehouses is always 
to be had at a cost scarcely to be reckoned at all beside what the 
American must pay to cross the sea on similar professional errands. . . . 

On the other hand the British professor’s financial advantage may 
need some scrutiny. First, he pays an income tax which in the case 
of a high-salaried bachelor, may run up to twenty per cent; this cer- 
tainly offsets in part the difference in the price of food, raiment, 
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and shelter. Second, if a householder, he must pay not only his 
share of the maintenance of the nearby municipal grammar and 
secondary schools but must send his own children to a private school 
and very probably to boarding school. I heard of more than one 
professor who with his wife had exercised the severest self-denial 
that their children might have an education at a boarding school, 
which as far as mere schooling went was inferior to what was offered 
free at the tax-supported day school around the corner... . 

The British professor, however, would not base his claim to ad- 
vantage solely, or even principally, on personal economics. He 
believes his position less of an employee and more of a colleague in 
control. He has a low opinion of American standards of academic 
freedom... . 

Up to recently one thought of the professorate as the highest rung 
in the academic ladder. Administration was by common counsel or 
by temporary deputy. Men in middle life have seen that condition 
change, have seen the rise of the administrator as a specialist. The 
development, to American eyes, seems in the early stages. The 
registrar is still likely to be also a professor; the deans, where they 
exist, are primarily classroom teachers; the clerical staff is meagre. 
But the whole tendency is there and at the front of it is the permanent 
vice-chancellor. This office in the old days, and the practice persists 
in the ancient and the federal universities of England, was held 
more or less in rotation by the heads of the colleges. The incumbent 
was chiefly a ceremonial figure and with a two-year term was not apt 
to develop to any high degree a university consciousness. ... Theo- 
retically he is merely the chairman of the faculties and of the senate. 
He is one of the representatives of the last-named body sent to sit in 
the council... . 

Practically he becomes more or less like the American university 
president. Other things being equal, leadership passes to the man 
with the facts. The vice-chancellor is the only man whose business 
it is to view the university as a whole. He can balance claims and 
work out a design. He begins, like his American analogue, to live 
in the future by two or three years, contemplating opportunities that 
will then be developing and needs that will then become pressing, a 
building here, a new department there. It falls more or less to him 
to present these considerations to wealthy friends of education. As 
a member of the Universities Bureau standing committee, he inter- 
changes his professional experiences with others of his type. He is 
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paid about twice as much as a professor, in order to sustain his 
dignity, together with an entertainment allowance amounting to 
about a quarter more. Administration has become a career. The 
vice-chancellors of Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Reading, and 
Sheffield were all principals of university colleges before they were 
brought to their present positions. . . . 

There is little of the blatant “‘go-getter’’ type about them as yet. 
I shall not forget the sight of one vice-chancellor, a distinguished 
scholar, many years an Oxford don, bending over columns of figures 
in the middle of a modern factory district, writing with a quill pen, 
shouldered, pointed and slit just as they were a thousand years ago. 
I think of another renowned for erudition in the Oriental languages 
and religions, thoroughly at home in Greek philosophy and a con- 
noisseur of art, presiding with insight and efficiency over a complex 
institution in a coal and iron town. These and their kind are the 
light bearers bringing the tradition of old learning and fine critical 
thinking from the ivy-covered halls beside the Isis and Cam to the 
long brick rows of manufacturing cities. . . . 

Drxon RYAN Fox, 
Columbia University Quarterly, March, 1931 


ARE STATE UNIVERSITIES DIFFERENT?! 


...When we say, then, that more students are to go beyond the 
high school, we do not say that they must be gathered helter skelter 
into the university. What seems rather to be indicated is more 
differentiation of state-supported education at the top, much of it 
organized in schools other than the university, opening more lines of 
education beyond the high school and offering more choice according 
to the interests and the capacities of the students. Just what these 
lines of education should include is not a question to be settled 
off-hand, but what is needed is certainly not past finding out. Nor 
is it beyond our power to give boys and girls more help in finding 
themselves and placing themselves more quickly in a sort of education 
suitable to their needs. For the university this means a selective 
standard of admission planned to take in students who are able 
to do from the start a good grade of university work. 

As things stand, nearly all the students who continue in school 
after finishing the high school flock into the colleges, and especially 
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into the state university, since the better privately endowed schools 
have long since adopted selective standards of admission. Any 
one who watches the working of this system year in and year out in 
the state universities must be profoundly disturbed by what he sees. 
It is perfectly apparent that very large numbers of entering students 
are misfits in the university. Many of them are manifestly not 
much interested in the work which the university offers. Even with 
the most careful attention to teaching many of them are able to do 
only very poor work, according to the standard which the university 
must set for those who go on to a degree. An appalling proportion 
of those who start follow their course fcr only a year, or perhaps two 
years, and never come within sight of a degree. In the majority 
of cases this is not because the university dismisses them but because 
they become discouraged, for nothing is more discouraging than to be 
always trying to do something you cannot do well. Their work 
fails to satisfy them and they drop out voluntarily. 

Thus out of every thousand students who enter this university 
from high school, approximately two hundred and fifty, or one- 
fourth, have failed to return by the fourth quarter following, or the 
beginning of their sophomore year. Similarly, in the course of 
another three terms another one-fourth has disappeared, so that the 
thousand has shrunk to something like five hundred in the junior 
year. In the end only about one in four or five receives a degree. 
There are about a hundred and fifty of you who are to receive your 
first degrees today, but you are the selected remainder from six 
or seven hundred who started. Make no mistake about it: educa- 
tion in the state universities is already highly selective if judged by 
those who succeed in taking a degree. It is selective with something 
that suggests the ferocity of selection in the biological world. 

It would certainly be false to say that this failure of entering 
students to take degrees represents nothing but wasted effort. 
Many who finish only a year or two doubt)-ss profit by their studies. 
But as one watches the process one caunot seriously doubt that 
there is a great amount of waste in it. One cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that entirely too many of these students get no return that is 
commensurate with the time and money they have spent, or with the 
effort and the money that the state has expended upon them.... 

The serious losses fall upon the human values concerned. No 
one can imagine that it is good for a young person to spend a year or 
two trying to do something for which he is ill fitted, followir ¢ studies 
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in which he is not really interested, and gaining a slipshod acquain- 
tance with subjects he will never know enough about to appreciate 
or use effectively... . 

Now there is, of course, an easy way out, but like most easy ways 
it is the wrong way. Just here the philosophy of mediocrity crops 
up with the inspiration that the right thing to do is to coddle the 
poor student. If he is discouraged by failing in his work, pass him. 
Encourage everybody. Be democratic.... This sort of sentimen- 
tality would turn the univeristy into a fool’s paradise. Students 
are going to succeed or fail in a world that needs trained faculties 
and judges a man mostly by what he can do. There is going to be 
very little sentiment wasted on students after they are out of school, 
and the sooner they realize it the better. In the long run nothing 
is more unkind than sentimental kindness. True humanity and 
true democracy in education consist in helping people to find out 
what they can do well, and in giving them the training needed to do 
it. University education is not a panacea; it is a rather special 
kind of training for a fairly unusual sort of person. 

I said a moment ago that it was fallacious to argue that state 
universities must open their doors to all comers. The truth is that 
no university which is supported with money taken from all the 
people of the state can justify itself merely by the number of its 
students. ... 

In any case the state universities must be justified not by the 
number of students they teach but by the intrinsic importance 
of university education and by the quality of the work they do. 
The benefit which states derive from their universities cannot be 
measured by the proportion of the population that passes in and 
out at the university’s doors. In every civilized community those 
callings which require especially a well-trained mind and a high 
degree of artistic or scientific skill have an importance out of all 
proportion to the number of persons who practice them... . 

And where shall a state look for men and women of this kind if 
not to their state university? For what does a university exist 
except to train men and women of this kind—men and women freed 
from the bonds of superstition and convention, imbued with the best 
that has been thought and written in the past, clearsighted to grasp 
the problems of the present, endowed with the creative imagination 
to see new possibilities, open-minded to follow an argument even to 
an unwelcome conclusion, patient and judicial to weigh evidence 
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and to test their ideas relentlessly before the bar of fact, courageous 
to follow their conviction once it has been formed, humanly sympa- 
thetic to rise above the interests of their class and place. Here 
or nowhere is your university justified. In so far as it can train 
and elicit qualities like these, no price is too great to pay for it. 
The argument for excellence is amply strong to carry all the load 
that can be put upon it. 

Those who profess to be learned in reading the popular mind will 
perhaps tell us that such an ideal for the state universities is not 
sanctioned by public opinion, that whatever university men may 
think, the people at large, who pay the bills, want a university in 
which the standards will not be too severe and in which the average 
rather than the gifted student will be at home. Perhaps it is true 
that such a public opinion now exists, but if it does, the simple 
answer is that it must be changed... . 

In this matter of public opinion and its effect upon universities, 
we shall do well not to imagine a vain thing. An unenlightened 
public opinion can no doubt starve and ruin a state university, but 
it has very little power to make a good university education any- 
thing but what it is. In science, in art, and in scholarship there is a 
standard of excellence which neither a state, nor all the people in a 
state, can change, whatever they may think about it. A scientific 
investigation will still add, or not add, to our knowledge and use of 
nature, whether people like it or not. The worth of a poem, or a 
novel, or a picture is not fixed by counting heads. For this reason 
the kind of education that universities give is not needed merely 
because people think so. The need exists deep in the structure of 
society; public opinion does well to understand the need but it does 
not create the need. Even the reputation of a university does not 
depend upon public opinion in the usual sense of the word. The 
public that finally judges a university and the value of its teaching is 
the world of scholars within and without the state. It is this public 
which finally awards or withholds the repute of work well done... . 

How then shall we answer the question, Are state universities 
different? If we pass over details and go at once to the heart of 
the matter, the answer is emphatically, No. In its underlying pur- 
pose a state university is exactly like a privately endowed university. 
Both exist to preserve and extend those higher reaches of science 
and art and technology without which a civilized community can 
neither hold its own nor progress. Both impart a specialized training 
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to students who must always be a small proportion of the total 
population and who possess interests and capacities somewhat 
unusual as compared with the total range of human interests and 
capacities. In both, the success of the training depends upon 
finding as soon as possible the group of somewhat unusual students 
who are qualified to take it. In both the success of the training 
will be limited if effort is distracted in the direction of teaching a 
considerable proportion of unsuitable students. In both the ex- 
cellence of the work done is the condition of its being really useful. 
In the end the state universities must follow the policy already 
adopted by the best private universities of selecting their students 
from among those applicants for admission who have the interest 
and the capacity for a relatively high type of intellectual effort. 
For in this way only can they conform to the ideal of a university 
education and justify the confidence which a really enlightened 
public opinion reposes in them. 


GEORGE H. SABINE, 
School and Society, vol. xxxiv, no. 872 


ISSUES 


... Following the precedent set by the Constitutional Convention 
in 1787, the National Advisory Committee on Education first made a 
careful analysis of the fundamental conditions that must maintain 
between a federal government and a sovereign people. For example, 
it is clear that since popular sovereignty depends for its power on 
self-government, self-discipline, and individual responsibility, it 
must rely on education as the chief guarantee for its stability and 
growth. Any action of government that undermines individual 
responsibility or that weakens self-government is therefore in- 
consistent with the fundamental American aspiration. In this way 
basic criteria were selected by which to appraise the evidence that 
was collected with regard to the results of the older and the more 
recent relations of the Federal Government to the school systems 
of the states. 

Guided by such criteria as these, the national committee’s studies 
of legislation, of court decisions, and of public statements show that 
the fundamental justification for education at public expense is the 
development of enlightened and self-controlled citizens. In these 
documents, “‘intelligence’’ and ‘‘sterling moral character’ diffused 
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among all classes of the people are the constantly recurring phrases. 
In the language of the famous Ordinance of 1787, “religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.”” Early federal grants-in-aid of education were made 
on this basis. The general schooling then given was sufficient to 
develop the young people of that time for constructive participation 
in the conquest of the continent. 

But as science and the industrial revolution advanced, that 
ancient and honorable schooling failed more and more to give the 
young people adequate control of their capacities to cope with the 
increasingly intricate techniques of industrial processes. The 
school men were appealed to in vain. They declined to modify 
their time-honored practices in the interest of greater skill in technical 
procedures. Thereupon, the Congress was persuaded to begin to 
give federal support to schools definitely committed to training in 
the specific skills required to do specific industrial jobs. This policy 
has flourished. Vocational schools of all sorts, supported at public 
expense, have increased rapidly, until now we have a regular school 
system that presumably trains intelligent and self-controlled citizens, 
and on the top of that a publicly supported training system, designed 
to provide vocational training in particular jobs for those who have 
left school vocationally incompetent. 

The present serious unemployment situation has given impetus 
to propaganda for more vocational schools that train men and women 
in the specific skills required for present industrial jobs. We are 
told that such training is absolutely essential, not only for the 
economic welfare of those trained but also because our future pros- 
perity is inseparably associated with training for industrial or voca- 
tional efficiency. We are told that every unemployed person who 
needs training to enable him to get a new job should not be denied 
the opportunity to get such training as he needs at public cost. 
If workers are displaced by new labor-saving machinery or by intro- 
duction of new industrial processes, they should be retrained at 
public cost to enable them to secure new jobs in the industrial order. 
Thus vocational efficiency in the particular jobs required in present 
industry is set up along side of good citizenship as another funda- 
mental justification for education at public expense. 

Is this dual system justified? Will the public school serve the 
nation best by liberating all the constructive talents of all the people 
or by training them to meet the specific requirements of present 
industrial jobs? Which system or what combination of them gives 
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every individual his utmost chance to live a creative life? These 
are some of the critical questions which must be fearlessly faced and 
answered if we are to retain those powers of self-government and 
self-discipline, and that sense of individual responsibility which are 
essential to a sovereign people... . 

If we would remain a sovereign people, shall industry or shall 
government be held responsible for giving every worker who is 
willing to work the chance to earn an honest livelihood? Shall 
industry or shall government be responsible for the specialized 
training of the skilled workers on whose toil the profits of industry 
depend? How modify regular schooling so that every individual 
develops more versatility, better control of his own capacities, and 
greater sense of personal responsibility, so that the need for spe- 
cialized vocational training may be steadily reduced? How organize 
industry so as to give every worker greater chance for self-education 
on the job? These critical issues must be squarely met by education 
if it is to justify its existence as the bulwark of democracy.... 

Schools can certainly do much more than they are doing to liberate 
science and technology from bondage to the dollar in the minds 
of the coming generation. Through appropriate education, the 
spirit of youth can surely be more deeply inspired with enthusiasm 
for pioneering adventure on the unsubdued social frontier. All 
our young people need is liberty to express the creative energy that 
isin them. Given tiis, they may be relied on to create the unknown 
future in ways we Olympians wot not of.... 

As a practical matter, the chief difficulty with current educational 
practice is that most instruction stops short at the book-say and 
hear-say stage and does not result in the acquisition of skill in one 
or other of its innumerable socially valuable forms. Skillful activity 
is at once the most delightful and the most vitalizing form of human 
experience. It liberates creative powers and guides them by many 
paths to forms of beauty. The human body is naturally skill- 
hungry. The human soul finds satisfaction in skillful performance. 
Thus may the passion for excellence be engendered and developed... . 

C. R. MANN 
Educational Record, vol. xii, no. 3 


EDUCATION AND POLITICcs 


One often hears the hope expressed by good people that the 
time will come when the schools will, as they say, be taken out of 
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politics. There are two favorite methods of accomplishing the 
desired emancipation. One is to give the representatives of the 
public who are immediately responsible for schools very long terms 
of office. This is the device proposed by a committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association of Mississippi for protecting the institutions 
of higher education of that state from a repetition of the kind of 
upheaval through which they have recently passed. It is contended 
that no future governor should be in a position to appoint a ma- 
jority of the board of trustees of state institutions. Since the term 
of a governor is four years, it is a simple matter of arithmetic to put 
the board out of the governor’s reach by making the terms of mem- 
bers of the board ten years. 

The other device for keeping the schools out of politics is to insure 
that school officials shall be very responsive to the will of the people 
by making them elective officers. It has even been suggested 
that the superintendents of public schools in cities be chosen through 
the exercise of popular franchise. This would result in a return to 
the good old town-meeting plan of choosing the teacher through the 
collective wisdom of the parents. To be sure, it would probably 
result in fastening on cities the utterly incompetent type of school 
government which is now exhibited in many American counties, 
where the county superintendent is elected by popular vote, and in 
thirty-three states, where the state superintendents of public in- 
struction are similarly elected... . 

To one who makes a careful study of the effects of very long terms 
of office of members of educational boards as exhibited in the con- 
crete in the experience of New York State with its Board of Regents, 
the conclusion seems justified that in our rapidly evolving modern 
civilization flexibility and adaptability are virtues not likely to be 
secured from any kind of aristocracy. To one who becomes inti- 
mately acquainted with county superintendents as a class and with 
elected state superintendents as a group, democracy in its most 
unrestricted manifestations is, to put the matter mildly, somewhat 
disappointing. 

The fact is that no possible device can be invented which will 
rescue public schools from the disadvantages which always attend 
the operations of collective human nature. Under the circumstances, 
it will be better for all concerned if we abandon the attempt to evade 
the issues which arise in the control of schools and frankly recognize 
that schools cannot be taken out of politics, that they ought not to 
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be taken out of politics, that it will be highly advantageous to keep 
them in politics, that politics will be benefited by their presence, 
and that it is the duty of educators to take the lead in asserting 
the principle that politics and education are intimate and inseparable 
aspects of public life... . 

Not only is the political campaign a species of education, but 
education is always influenced by the political and social views held 
by a community. If a community is in the hands of a corrupt 
majority or an ignorant majority, the public schools will suffer. 
If the community is properly organized and its interests are faith- 
fully served by its representatives, schools are sure to prosper. 
We may safely assert that education is the most characteristic 
expression of a community’s stage of development... . 

Europe is stirred to the depths with educational politics. England 
recently debated with no little earnestness the question whether it 
could add a year to-the required schooling of its youth. The Com- 
mons voted Yes; the Lords voted No. In the course of that debate, 
finance and industry were constantly thought of as directly related 
to education. The bill was defeated pending the adjustment of 
public finance. The advocates of the bill pointed out that extension 
of schooling is a necessary step to put a stop to the unemployment 
of adults which results in some measure from the competition be- 
tween older people and half-educated young people who are rivals 
for the places in industry. 

France witnessed a bitter political battle during the last session 
of her House of Deputies over the question whether the second year 
of her secondary school, the Lycée, should be made free. By a small 
majority the second year was made free, thus continuing and ex- 
tending the policy adopted last year when the first year was opened 
without tuition charges to all competent young people. 

It is hardly necessary to add to these two examples the extreme 
illustrations supplied by Russia and Italy. In those countries the 
drilling of nations into new forms of life is frankly recognized as an 
educational problem. Russia publishes a primer in which the 
youngest children are instructed in economics through descriptions 
of the waste which appears on every hand in our competitive un- 
intelligent American industry. Italy makes its young people clean 
and vigorous by a form of universal regimenting, which we may 
criticize as over-militaristic but which no observer can fail to recog- 
nize as highly effective. 
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Europe has come to a clear recognition of the fact that education 
cannot be separated from political and social life. 

Let me pause to say that I am not for a moment arguing that 
we ought to imitate Europe. I am merely looking for examples, 
to illustrate the statement that education cannot be divorced from 
the other undertakings of community life. 

I come back to the assertion made earlier in this paper. Education 
cannot be viewed in the narrow way which has been too common in 
the past. Those who are immediately responsible for education 
should have the courage and the insight to see that they must formu- 
late educational policies with full regard to the facts. Education 
is a phase of public life. It is a significant part of the life of every 
community.... 

From illustration I turn to the real purpose of this paper—to 
exhortation that we organize for action. The exhortation is brief. 
Educators should see the necessity of cooperation in the development 
of effective plans for the conduct of education. We have all been 
so fully occupied with the routine duties of our several offices and 
so eager for the success of our particular institutions that we have 
neglected to participate in the formulation of broad national policies. 
Let us realize that, unless we devote energy to the guidance of public 
policy, public policy will be taken in hand by those who would 
exploit educational institutions as has been done in state after state 
and in city after city. 

No one who sees the domination of educational finance by those 
who are selfish and narrow-minded, no one who witnesses the repeated 
interference with expert administration which appears every day in 
city school systems and in private institutions of higher education 
can fail to be impressed with the utter lack of organization and 
cooperation of the educational forces of this country. There is no 
public official who is so isolated and unsupported as a superintendent 
of public schools unless it be a president of a state university who 
has dared to dismiss an athletic coach. We sit in our places and 
read of legislative attacks on our colleagues, and the strongest move 
we can make is to express regret, or months after the deed to dis- 
approve the institutions from which our fellow workers were ejected. 
The trouble in all these cases is that we have not anticipated emer- 
gencies by developing strong policies. We are ineffective because we 
are aloof and tardy in action.... 

What I am prophesying is that the American Council on Educa- 
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tion will progress much further than it has in the past in the direction 
of cooperative planning for the improvement of education and 
vigorous cooperative participation in the formulation of public 
policies. Our founders were wise in their belief that government 
needs the cooperation of lay counsel. The task of our organization 
differs from that of government. Government has the duty of 
collecting facts and, after proper bodies have acted, of executing 
legislation, but the government can never command within itself 
the intellectual resources necessary for the broadest planning. 
Furthermore, government cannot dispense with the cooperation 
which comes through local experimentation. The American Council 
on Education was organized as a body to work jointly with the 
government and to focus all the wisdom that the country has on the 
solution of educational problems. Ample demonstration has been 
given, and is in process of being given, that there is a place for such 
activities as the Council was organized to carry on. What is needed 
by our generation is the courage to extend the program which was 
entered upon wisely in the beginning... . 


CHARLES H. Jupp 
Educational Record, vol. xii, no. 3 


MusIc IN THE CURRICULUM 


. A number of us are wondering if the time isn't coming for the 
colleges to consider music as a practical study on an equality with 
mathematics, or with history or English. We don't pretend that 
the boys who take mathematics will turn out to be great mathe- 
maticians, but we do hope, modestly, that they won't know less 
mathematics when they leave college than when they came in. 
That is all I hope for music. If any college would undertake to 
see that the boys and girls know as much music when they leave as 
when they entered, the future of music in the college group would be 
brightened. We could reach this result rather easily if we could 
find a place in the curriculum for daily practice, and for the private 
instruction of individuals who at entrance satisfy the college authori- 
ties as to their fitness in music. : 

Most college trustees, deans, and presidents would be troubled by 
the expense of such an undertaking. That is because they are 
thinking in terms of conservatories and expensive music schools. 
There are ways of teaching music to people already fairly well started 
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which are not so very expensive. There are ways of using teachers 
in the community at no great cost to the college itself, and musicians 
could tell the general educator what those ways are. 

I am sure that others of you are thinking that the curriculum is 
too crowded already, and that, if we added music, the jam would 
be awful. Well, I have been a college professor for over a quarter 
of a century, and like you, I have no respect whatever for the cur- 
riculum as such. I admit it is jammed, but we all know that any 
curriculum at all, in a normal American college, has been put to- 
gether like a tariff bill, not on the principle with which we started 
out, but as the result of negotiation and compromise among the 
various departments. Few of us believe it would make much 
difference if the student got the years mixed, and took the junior 
courses before his sophomore. It would make little difference if he 
got the numbers mixed, and spent as many hours in zoology as we 
hoped he would give to English. He would be touched or untouched 
equally by both subjects in either case. 

Since English is my own subject, I would suggest that we take the 
time out of that and give it to music. English has seized the time 
the classics used to have, and all the other hours we could get. But 
there is little point in teaching literature as an art, unless the student 
knows some other art, too. If English is to be taught only as a 
science, then the student needs to know nothing about sculpture, or 
painting, or music. But if you treat poetry and drama as art, you 
ought to know what artis. If I had the choice, therefore, of teaching 
a student six hours a week or teaching him three hours with the 
understanding that the rest of the time he should give to the practice 
of music, I would have him take the music. He would be a better 
student and a better man.... 

If there were time, I would argue to a finish with educators who 
say that music is not such good disciplinary material as mathematics, 
or history, or literature. Students have copied the answers in their 
mathematics from their friends; they have got up the history recita- 
tion during morning chapel; and they have asked their friends as 
they came into the room what was the plot of Dickens’ novel. But 
nobody has ever got two hours of practice in anything less than 
120 minutes, and if the practice isn’t the right kind, the student 
can't get the right results with the teacher, and when he plays his 
piece, he is helped out by no lucky break in the professor’s questions. 
The student of music must perform his whole task. . . . 
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We curse out the younger generation for lack of culture, for lack 
of manners. But we don’t teach those things in college. We expect 
them, but we don’t teach them. Every young musician who faces 
an audience has to have good manners, or he is not asked to face it 
again. He knows that his personality is part of his equipment, as it 
is of every other human being. But in college, where we ask accom- 
plishment rather than performance, we accept the work of a student 
if it shows brains, even though the student has no manners at all, 
even though the work as a performance ought to get zero. ... 


JOHN ERSKINE, 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, vol. xvii, no. 1 


TENURE OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The National Education Association goes on resolving that a tenure 
law for teachers protects them from injustice, places them on a 
professional basis, insures reasonable personal and academic freedom, 
and does not prevent discharge for incompetency, immoralities, or 
unprofessional conduct. 

By the same token, the insurance of tenure for superintendents 
would do all of that and more; it would give the schools more expert 
attention, which is now diverted to a superintendent’s self-preserva- 
tive fence-building, public speaking and other time-wasting pursuits. 
School boards don’t ask for teacher-tenure laws. Teachers do. 

No school boards I ever met will ask a legislature to prevent them 
from hanging the Damocles blade over their hired man. The tenure 
law for New York district superintendents was secured by New York 
district superintendents and by means of arguments which apply as 
well to the head place in the school system of Eastport or San Diego. 
As a matter of duty toward educational service it is now time for the 
state associations of school superintendents and for the national de- 
partment of the same to plan and push a tenure law. 

If Walter Landor wrote an imaginary conversation on it you would 
find these ideas: 

Mageirus: How can the association meet the cost of sending 
experts to appraise the work of a threatened superintendent ? 

Synegorus: Let the appellant pay the expense. In the worst 
cases there are enough advocates of good schools to raise the money. 

Mageirus: Where would you get appraisers who would dare get 
into this? 

Synegorus: First, from such brave men as would persuade their 
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board to designate them for the general panel from which appraisers 
would be drawn; second, from the valiant gentlemen of the Associa- 
tion of University Professors who are far ahead of us in fraternal 
courage; third, from retired but up-to-date school people; fourth, 
from patriotic citizens. 

Mageirus: We should not make every foolish superintendent feel 
he can count on this association to back him up in his folly. 

Synegorus: Not a sparrow falleth, but— 

Aitius: Unless every superintendent feels that the association will 
move to get justice for a school community there is something wrong 
with the association. 

Synegorus: The appraisers will appraise his folly. This is not a 
move to vindicate a man, personally, but to protect a community 
from losing well-administered schools. 

Preumenes: To print a report against a school board and give it 
to the press will be resented. 

Aitius: As have been all laws giving the teacher or superintendent 
right to written charges and the right of counsel. 

Preumenes: To threaten with blacklisting anyone who might 
accept the place of a superintendent unfairly dismissed would injure 
the children. 

Aitius: How much? 

Preumenes: I am against the publication of the findings and the 
exclusion of the man who takes the place. I am opposed to threats. 

Synegorus: Why not present two reports to the assembly of all 
our members, and let them take their choice—report with or without 
teeth? 

Preumenes: Never! We shall purge these resolutions of all offense 
and quietly slip them into the hands of the executive committee. 

For forty years I have seen educational associations grow less and 
less timid. I have seen them afraid of salary matters, tenure, and 
suffrage. I have seen them gather confidence and nerve. Make no 
mistake, you'll come to this duty yet. You'll set up a school-pro- 
tecting committee as virile as that of the American Association of 
University Professors, which tried thirty-eight cases of high-handed 
action against members during 1930, and removed four colleges from 
eligibility until the treatment of professors in them “is acceptable to 
this Association.” 

MCANDREWS, 
School and Society, Vol. xxxiii, no. 853 
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THE PRINCIPLES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN STANDARDS AND 
ACCREDITING Practices! 


. .. But perhaps you are wondering what this has to do with the 
subject assigned to me for discussion. The subject, you will recall, 
is “‘The Principles Which Should Govern Standards and Accrediting 
Practices.” I should like now to break the subject in two and deal 
with the last part of it first. What principles should govern accredit- 
ing practices? My answer is, no principles. I believe there should 
no longer be any accrediting practices. If tomorrow morning every 
accrediting committee in the country should adjourn sine die and 
every accredited list should be destroyed, I believe American educa- 
tion would receive such a stimulus as it has not received in a dozen 
years. There has been but one justification for accrediting and that 
is educational malpractice, deliberate or unconscious. I do not say 
that this has entirely disappeared. But I do maintain that it has 
been so greatly reduced as to require no such elaborate and costly— 
yes, and tyrannical—machinery as the existing accrediting system 
to keep it under control. The pirates and buccaneers have been 
swept from the seas. It takes no very ponderous armament to deal 
with an occasional picaroon. 

Because I am not quite a nihilist I have a substitute for current 
accrediting practices to propose. I propose that every regional and 
national body now engaged in accrediting, establish, in place of its 
accrediting machinery, a sanitary commission. The function of 
such a commission would be to investigate any institution thought 
to be unsound or dishonest and give the findings wide publicity. 
As a corrective of errors or a deterrent to fraud such a procedure would 
be quite as efficacious as the present accrediting procedure. Does 
anyone doubt that it would be far less expensive in time and money? 
But much more important than any matter of cost would be the 
general relief from the deadly mechanical coercion of the type of 
standards on which accrediting is now based. 

Sometimes I am moved to discouraging reflections on reform. No 
one would deny that all the major reforms in education have de- 
manded prodigious energy and devotion. And the reformers believe 
that each gain must be consolidated and, as far as possible, made 
permanent. But the time always comes—and generally right soon— 
when today’s reform must be undone because it blocks the road for 


1 Address at the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago, 
March 19, 1931. 
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tomorrow’s reform. When today’s reform has really been consoli- 
dated and made permanent, however, the normal difficulty of bring- 
ing about a change is tremendously increased. Then there is a system 
to undo. To undo a system is incalculably more difficult than to 
create one. There are interests, operating personnel, esprit de 
corps, just pride of accomplishment, money investment, familiar 
habit, to buttress the system. By way of illustration I invite your | 
attention to a field outside your own, the. field of medical education. 
A great reform, one of the greatest we have ever witnessed, took 
place in medical education some twenty years ago. It was the 
product of holy zeal. And in order to make sure of it, its authors 
entrenched it behind regulations and laws and air-tight enforcing 
devices. How long was it a useful dispensation? Certainly not 
fifteen years, probably not more than ten. At all events it has been 
apparent for some time that the reform which saved medical educa- 
tion is in a fair way to destroy it again, unless it is superseded by a 
new reform. But there is the system, painstakingly perfected, func- 
tioning with extraordinary efficiency, extraordinarily resistant to 
assault. Can the great reform of medical education be reformed in 
its turn? Eventually, of course. Some progress has already been 
made in that direction. But just because the first reform was 
established as if it were something fixed and final its subsequent 
modification has been dishearteningly slow. . . . 

With what are educational standards concerned? They are con- 
cerned with the intellectual achievement of individuals. Educational 
standards are concerned with nothing else. They do not involve 
time; or space, however luxuriously or meagerly enclosed and en- 
cumbered; or money; or mass; or number; or organization. They 
involve simply the results of the stimulation, the effort and the growth 
of individuals. Educational standards are measures of different levels 
of capacity to do something, something predominantly intellectual. 
They measure nothing but the individual with respect to the capacity 
in question. They do not measure square feet or the years of training 
of somebody else with whom the individual has been associated. 
Conversely, any devices for measuring these things, or for counting 
hours or heads or books or the size of somebody’s income, are not 
educational standards. Educational standards may be set up by 
institutions, but they are not applicable to institutions. They are 
applicable only to persons. 

How many of the standards used by standardizing agencies are 
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educational standards? The answer is easy and brief. None. All 
the standards applied by these agencies are engineering standards or 
organization standards or political standards. And that is reason- 
able because they are set up as criteria for judging institutions, not 
for measuring education, which involves testing individuals. We 
may freely admit that the pressure put on institutions by these non- 
educational standards has increased the probability that media will 
be provided in which education can take place. We know that the 
general level of American education has been raised in consequence. 
But this phenomenon has been the indirect result of institutional 
standardizing. It cannot be definitely correlated with any existing 
standard or with any portion of a standard, except perhaps those 
portions specifying requirements for entrance and graduation—and 
even that is not certain... . 

You may ask: Of what use will educational standards be in 
institutional accrediting? If I have been able to express myself at 
all clearly, you know what I think of institutional accrediting. 
But those who believe in that hazardous and unjust pursuit could 
still continue to follow it. They could use educational standards as 
they now use the other kind. They could make up exclusive lists of 
institutions on the basis of the educational achievements of the 
students who inhabit the institutions. Undoubtedly those institu- 
tions that did not possess the paraphernalia necessary to enable their 
students to make creditable records would by this means be stimu- 
lated to acquire them. 

Nevertheless, I am optimistic enough to believe that if we can 
bring genuine educational standards into common use the whole 
industry of institutional accrediting will go the way of the pollywog’s 
tail. Like the pollywog’s tail it is an instrument appropriate to an 
early stage of development. We shall then be willing to let each 
institution work out its own destiny in the manner best suited to its 
educational theories and its environment, without placing upon its 
brow either a laurel wreath or a crown of thorns. 

S. P. CaPEn, 
Educational Record, vol. xii, no. 2 
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Universities: American English German, by Abraham Flexner. 
Oxford University Press. pp. x, 381. $3.50. 

It would be too little to say of Dr. Flexner’s Universities: American 
English German, that it is challenging. No more courageous and 
no more brilliantly written volume on education has appeared in 
many a long year. The book is not a description of universities, 
as the title might imply, but an exposition and criticism of university 
ideals in general. Few men have had better opportunities to ob- 
serve the functioning of academic institutions here and abroad, 
and few have done so with greater penetration. 

In May, 1928, Dr. Flexner delivered three lectures on Universities 
at Oxford, on invitation of the Rhodes Trust. Before doing so, 
he had spent a year studying that university. In the following year 
he visited the universities of Germany and England for the purpose 
of obtaining a fresh view of their situation, problems, and work. 
He then started to prepare his material for publication and sub- 
mitted the text to about thirty men, professors and administrators, 
in America and Europe, who commented upon it, “freely and help- 
fully.’”’ His manuscript was then revised and the present volume 
is the result. The book is in four parts; the first dealing with the 
idea of a modern university; and Parts II, III, and IV, dealing re- 
spectively with American, English, and German universities. Perhaps 
unfortunately, French universities which have certain characteristics 
of their own have been omitted. In spite of this possibly inevitable 
omission, there is here much matter fora May morning. Dr. Flexner 
has provided all the material necessary for a professor’s holiday. 

His opinion of the average run of professor, particularly in the 
teacher’s colleges, and what he calls the “service station’’ universities, 
is not a very high one. Neither has he been very much impressed 
by the American undergraduate. The ordinary college student, 
as he sees him, is interested in fraternities, athletic carnivals, and 
other such-like balivernes. If, in his boredom, such an undergraduate 
should pick up Dr. Flexner’s book by mistake, he would probably 
call it a scream; and he would be right. This is, in part, because 
Universities: American English German is not a scientific treatise. 
It is instead an impassioned plea for science, research in general, 
and the scientific attitude. The jacket contains a statement from 
Professor Charles A. Beard: 
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Dr. Flexner has had the vision to see the challenge, and the courage 
to meet it. Unless some things are said in words as hard as cannon 
balls, they will pass unnoticed in this age of hurry. 


Science, even scholarship, does not often speak the language of 
cannon balls. Anyone who wishes to convince himself of this fact, 
need only scan the files of our scholarly and scientific journals. If 
the book then is refreshing, it is partly because it is written with 
something approaching abandon. 

Dr. Flexner has an uncanny sense for the weaknesses of univer- 
sities wherever found. This is held in check somewhat as he deals 
with the English and German institutions. He seems there, to be 
making an effort not to be guilty of unnecessary roughness. When, 
however, he deals with our own institutions, he lays about him 
with his sword arm free. No one can accuse him of playing any 
favorites, and where he draws up acts of accusation, he is never 
anonymous. One of the finest things about Dr. Flexner’s book is 
that his criticism is delivered straight from the shoulder. When 
he deals with abuses, he cites chapter and verse. If he is generous 
in his praise, he is equally outspoken in his criticisms and is no 
respecter of institutions. The Johns Hopkins of the ’80’s, in which 
Dr. Flexner was a student, remains his ideal of a university. He 
feels, however, that it has fallen from its high estate. Certain de- 
velopments at Harvard, such as the Schools of Education and of 
Business Administration, are scored roundly. So too are some of 
the developments at the Universitiy of Chicago and Columbia. 
To him, ‘‘by far the most meritorious part of the American university” 
is the graduate school. 

If in this country we do not seem to know what to do with the 
college, Dr. Flexner is in the same dilemma. At times, to him it is 
not a part of a university at all, as is evident from the following 
note: 

Of the great American universities that I have mentioned, one, 
Princeton, still largely a college though in some departments impor- 
tant graduate groups are developing, does no “‘service’’ work what- 


soever of the type which I have described; another, Yale, mostly a 
college, does little and “has no ambitions in that direction.” 


Evidently you must break the college chrysalis before you become 
a university. 

It is doubtful whether the life and functions of the university man 
have ever been presented more eloquently than in certain sections 
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of Dr. Flexner’s book. Such a man, he tells us, has no practical 
responsibilities for the trouble he makes: 


... It is his business and duty to preserve his independence and 
irresponsibility. But he must go on thinking; in that realm his 
responsibility is of the gravest. 

Intensive study of phenomena under the most favorable possible 
conditions—the phenomena of the physical world, and the ceaseless 
struggle to see things in relation—these I conceive to be the most 
important functions of the modern university. 


All this is admirable. In summing up Part I, Dr. Flexner concludes 
that the pursuit of science and scholarship belongs to the university. 
Here he is certainly right. He then asks what else belongs there 
and concludes that neither secondary, technical, vocational, nor 
popular education has a place, and clears out much of the under- 
brush that has been allowed to grow up in the American university 
jungle. 

He does not answer his question, and by implication it is perhaps fair 
to assume that he thinks nothing else belongs there, not even what used 
to be called higher education. Noone will blame him for insisting that 
thinking is part of a university function. Dr. Flexner fears, however, 
that his emphasis upon this and upon science may create the impression 
that he favors institutes of research rather than universities, and in 
Chapter X he disclaims that this is true. Personally, to me, the 
disclaimer is not altogether effective. It is true that the university 
as he presents it is not technically an institute, like that of experi- 
mental therapeutics set up for Wassermann. They are not insti- 
tutes for the study of a definitely assigned problem. Dr. Flexner’s 
idea of a university as opposed to Cardinal Newman’s, however, 
will strike some readers at least as a great research institute or, 
perhaps better, a congeries of research institutes. Later, for instance, 
when discussing what the English universities accomplish, he is at a 
loss to find a word to describe it and feels that probably the German 
word Bildung is most nearly accurate. Bildung, he tells us, is: 


Knowledge, culture, the power of expression, character, manners, 
a rare balancing and maturing of qualities calculated to equip men 
to meet with dignity and competency the responsibilities of life. 


On the whole, however, he may be said to feel that the creation of 
this type of man is not so clearly the function of the university as 
the furthering of the type of research work that was done at Johns 
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Hopkins or Harvard fifty years ago. Though Dr. Flexner never 
says so in so many words, his conception of the ideal modern uni- 
versity is very largely a scientific university and the frequency of 
the words science and scientific may be taken as an indication of this 
atticude. 

He does desire a vigorous renascence of humanistic studies. 
With the quick march of science, we are told, philosophy and human- 
ism have gone under a cloud. When they assert themselves, they 
are prone to do so apologetically, ‘‘on the ground that they too are, 
or can be, scientific.’’ ‘“To be sure, they are and can be,’’ he con- 
cludes. In several passages he talks about the service the humanities 
have rendered and can render. But humanism, we are told, is not 
merely a thing of values; it has, like science, consequences. The 
resurrection of a dead language, for instance, may seem an innocent, 
scholarly diversion. It may, however, create a new nationality. 
The progress of the humanities, though relatively little is said 
about it, is conceded to be important. ‘“‘We shall get further,” 
we are told, ‘‘with the physical world than with the social world 
or with the aesthetic world.”” The humanist may console himself 
with the reflection that the difference is only one of degree. All are 
important. This is true certainly in most existing modern uni- 
versities, to say nothing of Dr. Flexner’s ideal university. If, how- 
ever, the humanists will only keep on working in the same old way, 


...further study of medieval and modern art, literature, music, 
and history will inevitably revise notions formed on the basis of the 
defective data which have hitherto controlled our thinking. 


There are some who are unwilling to accept this relegation of the 
humanities to the position of tail to the modern scientific kite. 
In Dr. Flexner’s ideal university it is hard to see how they would 
ever be more than this. If a university has an assignable relation 
and responsibility to civilization rather than to scientific research, 
then something is rotten even in Dr. Flexner’s ideal academic state 
of Denmark. The factors which make for progress in the humanities 
are perhaps a quite different set of factors than those which make 
for progress along scientific lines. A bit of properly controlled 
laboratory research in physics, chemistry, or biology, for instance, 
is a direct contribution to science. If good, it must for a time at 
least have validity as such. How final or absolute such validity 
is, we need not here discuss. Science is advanced by scientists 
pursuing the scientific method. It is they who stand on the firing 
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line in their subjects. That is as it should be and that is why the 
advance of science has been so striking. 

Possibly the case stands so differently with the humanists that 
the time has come, if the humanities are really valuable, to look 
forward to an ideal university constituted on a somewhat different 
basis. As opposed to the scientific, the humanistic attitude does 
not merely create problems like those of new nationalities involved 
in the resurrection of dead languages, cited as an example by Dr. 
Flexner. In its widest acceptation, the humanistic attitude creates 
problems far more important than these. Its greatest triumphs 
even in this field are not the resurrections of such dead languages 
by archeological processes, but the creation of these living tongues in 
the first instance. Every culture, properly so-called, every religion, 
every philosophy, every art, every literature, is, in the last resort, 
the creation of this humanistic attitude. These essentials of 
civilization are not, however, created in the modern university by 
humanistic scholars working in libraries. The great humanistic 
discoveries have not come that way and we are not yet ready to 
produce them scientifically or synthetically. When Jesus pro- 
nounced the Sermon on the Mount, he advanced the humanities. 
When Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, in spite of all the excellent work 
that had been done by universities and scholars on the interpretation 
of Aristotle, he was advancing the humanities by creating and making 
effective a new form of art. Proust, in our own time, did the same 
thing when he wrote A Ja Recherche du temps perdu. In the same 
way, Cézanne and Monet, totally disregarded by universities and 
in disgrace with academies and the general public, also advanced 
the humanities when they developed their techniques of painting. 
Such advances, in other words, come not as the result, as Dr. Flexner 
seems to think, of revising our notions based on defective data, 
but they come as the result of phrases of creative activity which, so 
far as we know, are not at all scientific. 

There was a time when the university was primarily a school 
of theology; just now it is primarily a school of science and scientific 
method. There was a time when science was compelled to develop 
itself outside of academic precincts. Art and literature, and one 
might even add religion and political science, are now pretty much 
in the same case. The scientists should of course continue their 
scientific method which has proved so immensely profitable. It 
has advanced their subject because their activity is really creative. 
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The great difficulty in the humanities as at present pursued in 
the universities and as Dr. Flexner would seemingly have them, 
is that they are neither experimental nor creative, but archeological. 
So long as the humanities remain Alexandrian, while the sciences 
are experimental and creative, the university will list heavily to the 
scientific side. The really fruitful alliance for the humanities, as I 
see it, must be not with science, but with the creative arts; and they 
must devote themselves more frankly and courageously to those 
problems of civilization as a whole which in their essence are perhaps 
not amenable to solution by archeological or laboratory methods. 

Before the ideal university of the future is constituted, much 
must be done along the lines so ably and courageously indicated by 
Dr. Flexner. When it is built, however, may I for one express the 
hope that there may be a little more elbow room in it for the other 
not altogether unimportant creative activities of the human spirit 
and for that broader and deeper culture out of which the saner and 
healthier creative impulses are likely to spring? 

CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


THE CHANGING EDUCATIONAL WORLD 


The Changing Educational World,’ 1905-1930, Alvin C. Eurich, 
Editor. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 302 
Pp. 

This collection of addresses and papers is faintly reminiscent of 
the volumes ‘‘in memoriam’”’ found in the libraries of theological 
seminaries. The papers are those read at the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota. 

The purpose of the anniversary celebration and of the collection, 
as indicated by the editor in his preface, was such as to raise the hope 
that this volume might have a significance far greater than the mere 
recording of the completion of twenty-five years in the life of one of 
the colleges of a great university. 


It is more than a coincidence that the life span of the College of 
Education should cover the period of the greatest educational devel- 
opments recorded in history. In fact, the evolution of that college 
is in large part the reflection of the age in which it functions. It 
would be shortsighted indeed to consider on an anniversary occasion 
the developments and trends of the College of Education and of 


’By error this book was listed as a publication of the Lund Press in the April Bulletin. 
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education in Minnesota and the Middle West without relating these 
to the general educational progress of the period. 

Unfortunately the expectation raised by this statement is not 
realized when the papers themselves are read. Very few of the 
twenty-five chapters are conceived upon the level or in the terms 
promised by the editor’s preface. 

President Coffman’s paper on ‘“‘The Educational Trends in a Uni- 
versity” gives in concise form a picture of some of the more important 
elements of current change. Dr. Judd’s paper on “The University 
School of Education as a Center for the Development of a Science 
of Education’”’ places the university school of education in perspec- 
tive with reference to other agencies of research which contribute to 
the developing science of education. Dr. Bagley’s paper on “‘The 
University School of Education as a Source of Educational Leader- 
ship” gives much needed emphasis to the dependence of education 
upon specialists in economics, sociology, and the political sciences and 
upon the need, in a rapidly changing material and social environment, 
to train students, not to meet specific situations, but to meet new 
conditions as they are developed by the inter-play of the many forces 
that go to make our civilization. President Ernest H. Lindley’s 
chapter devoted to ‘‘The Revival of Personality’ sounds a note that 
is of more significance to education than is the emphasis given by 
Dean Haggerty in his ‘“‘Introduction’’ and by Stuart Chase in his 
characteristic chapter ““Men and Machines.” 

The four papers mentioned are the only ones that indicate to any 
considerable extent evidence of changes in educational thinking com- 
mensurate with changes in material development and in the mechan- 
ics of organization. 

Paul L. Dengler, Director of the Austro-American Institute in Vi- 
enna, in his chapter upon the “Forces Behind Education in Europe”’ 
presents a picture and an estimate that should give pause to Ameri- 
cans who would rather blindly imitate European practices in educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Fred Engelhardt’s paper on ‘‘Changing Practices in the Ad- 
ministration of Teaching Personnel’ tends to remove some of the 
falsity of certain slogans of public school education, such as those 
concerning tenure, turnover, salaries, and teacher employment. He 
uses well-known facts and by analysis and synthesis gives them sig- 
nificance with considerable clarity and force. 

The chapters by Livingston C. Lord, President of the Eastern IIli- 
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nois State Teachers College and by George B. Aiton, formerly High 
School inspector in Minnesota, are delightful, informal reminiscences 
by old timers, spiced by independent and acute comment. 

In addition to the introduction, Dr. Melvin E. Haggerty, Dean of 
the College of Education at the University of Minnesota, has two 
papers in the collection. One of these is a slightly revised form of 
the paper printed in 1922 in the Yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education and the other is “‘An Address to the 
Alumni” which had already appeared in the Minnesota Mentor. 
An anniversary celebration which should provide the occasion for a 
survey of the transformations in education that have taken place 
during the life of the College of Education at the University of Min- 
nesota was the splendid conception of Dean Haggerty. It is to be 
regretted that the occasion did not provide opportunity for him to 
express more completely his vision of the general importance that 
might have been given to the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his college. 


ARTHUR J. KLEIN 


STUDIES IN COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Studies in Collegiate Education, A Bibliography of Recent Litera- 
ture on Collegiate Education, by A. Monroe Stowe, Bulletin of 
Lynchburg College, vol. iv, no. 3, June, 1930, pp. 44. 

“While the references contained in this bibliography have been 
selected from the point of view of their vital relationship to the solu- 
tion of important problems confronting our colleges, no attempt 
has been made to include references to problems primarily adminis- 
trative or to problems of the techniques of college teaching. A 
glance through the topical index will reveal the nature of the refer- 
ences which have been selected.” 

This bibliography in convenient pamphlet form includes one 
thousand forty titles representing a wide range of publications and 
comprising a carefully selected list. The principle of arrangement 
is alphabetical by authors without any topical division. The index, 
however, is an adequately complete guide to any particular aspect 
of the subject, although under some headings the references are so 
numerous that time would be saved if some clue to the nature of 
each item had here been provided. The compiler has included an 
invaluable list of bibliographies of some eighteen of the chief phases 
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of academic education. Among these are two on academic freedom 
and one on academic tenure, and it may be noted that twenty-three 
titles on freedom and tenure are listed. This is probably the most 
comprehensive bibliography on the subject in a single publication. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Courses on International Affairs in American Colleges, by Farrell 
Symons; World Peace Foundations, 1931. 

Federal and State Policies in Public School Finance in the United 
States, by Fletcher Harber Swift; Ginn and Company, 1931. 

The Junior Colleges, by Walter Crosby Eells; Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1931. 

Paris Guide et Annuaire-France Amerique 1931; Les Editions 
France-Amerique, 9 et 11 Avenue Victor-Emmanuel III, Paris. 

The Principal and Supervision, 10th Yearbook, Department of 
Elementary School Principals. 

The Psychology of Foreign Language Study, by H. R. Huse; 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1931. 

An Outline of the History of Europe, by Henry Wilson Little- 
field; Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1931. 

Books for Junior Colleges, by Edna A. Hester; American Library 
Association, 1931. 

The Stars in Their Courses, by James Jeans; The Macmillan 
Company, 1931. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


“In the temporary absence of President Morgan, greater executive 
responsibility falls upon the faculty Administrative Council, an 
advisory body to the president and the dean which was given official 
status in 1930, after five years of satisfactory trial. This council 
assures to the college continuity of policies and stability of govern- 
ment. Its power to elect one-third of the members of the Board 
of Trustees of the college is unique in college organization. 


“Three members of the council are elected by the faculty; three 
are appointed by the president. The president and the dean are 
ex-officio members. A vice-president, two assistant deans, a dean of 
women, and a dean of the Extramural School complete the ad- 
ministrative roster. 


“The faculty, with the administration, controls educational policies. 
In practice, however, functions at Antioch are loosely determined 
by needs and convenience, and not by formal organization.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, FOREIGN Stupy PLAN 


As described in the Bulletin of the University of Delaware, vol. 
xxv, New Series, no. 6 (Nov., 1930), the original aim of organizing 
foreign study was to increase in a systematic way the number of 
college graduates who should have a first hand understanding of 
other nations at a time when there is urgent growing need for ‘“‘many 
men and women trained to meet the demands of expanding world 
relations.’’ The original statement of aims observes: ‘‘In the past 
it has been chiefly graduate students, interested in research and 
highly specialized training, who have gone abroad for study.... 
The vast majority of our American college students, especially those 
planning to enter business or a profession, go to college for the 
regular undergraduate four-year course and would find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to spend an extra year in foreign study, but many 
a future business or professional man or woman will be glad to 
have an opportunity to study in a foreign country for a year, if 
this can be done without loss of time in the undergraduate course.” 

“The Delaware Foreign Study Plan provides for one year’s super- 
vised study abroad for undergraduate students, with full credit 
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toward the American baccalaureate degree. In general, the Junior 
year is recommended as being the most suitable for the American 
student. The plan is now in operation only in France, but it is 
hoped that it will be extended later to other foreign countries. ... 

“The list of subjects available includes literature, history, geog- 
raphy, philosophy, economics, and other branches. The system of 
instruction is based on the formal lecture in vogue in French universi- 
ties, supplemented by collateral reading and group discussions under 
preceptorial supervision. In addition, thorough training in French 
composition and diction is given throughout the year. 

“The Foreign Study students live in private French families, 
where they find themselves in a really French atmosphere. Here 
they must speak the language and can gain some knowledge of French 
home life. They also have the advantages of a carefully arranged 
program of “‘extra-curriculum activities,’’ which include the best 
French operas and plays, as well as vacation excursions to some of 
the most interesting places in France and adjacent countries... . 

“This plan for undergraduate foreign study is intended for those 
who are especially interested in France and the French language, 
whether for business, professional, or purely cultural purposes. 
The opportunity it offers is naturally of greatest value to the student 
of history, political science, English, economics, or philosophy. 
The immediate goal of the year’s work is to give the student as great 
a familiarity with the French language, literature, history, and 
civilization as is possible in the time available. The larger aim is 
to give him the broader outlook and the wider interest that come 
from mastery of a foreign language and contact with a foreign 
environment... . 

“Opportunity for a year’s study in France under the Delaware 
Foreign Study Plan is also open to students from other colleges 
and universities. At the request of a number of colleges, and with 
the cooperation of the Institute of International Education of 
New York, through its Committee on the Junior Year Abroad, the 
Delaware Foreign Study organization has been enlarged and facilities 
have been provided which will enable it to continue to accept stu- 
dents from other colleges. 

‘Because of the differences between French and American edu- 
cational methods, the Foreign Study Committee has instituted, as 
an integral part of the plan of instruction, a tutorial system to 
supplement the formal lectures in a number of the regular courses. 
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“Each student is required, upon registration for the work in 
Paris, to choose a ‘major course’ in which he is expected to concen- 
trate during the winter and spring semesters. During the year 
1929-30, three major courses were offered: Economic Geography, 
Literature of the 17th and 18th Centuries, and Literature of the 19th 
Century. In addition to the three regular lecture hours of each 
course, a weekly individual conference with a competent tutor is 
required. In collaboration with the tutor, a semi-monthly ‘disserta- 
tion’ varying from 1800 to 2500 words is prepared and corrected, 
together with a discussion of the lectures and outside reading. 
It is the function of the conference hours to stimulate in the American 
student the intellectual initiative and the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility for the work that is expected of all university students 
in France. The tutors are, in the main, drawn from the best teachers 
on the staffs of the ‘/ycées’ and ‘colléges’ of Paris. 

“Certain other courses are supplemented throughout the year by 
special conferences for the students of the Delaware group. These 
conferences are in charge of specialists.” 

Inaugurated in 1922, the actual program has been carried out 
during the past few years by forty-five to seventy students drawn 
from seventy-nine colleges and universities annually. In 1927 this 
opportunity was given further impetus and endorsement through the 
appointment of a Committee on the Junior Year Abroad of the 
Institute of International Education. 

The Bulletin also describes the courses and organization and the 
activities of the students in comprehensive outline. A bibliography 
of undergraduate French study is included. 

Supplementing this Bulletin is the publication Foreign Study Notes, 
published by the University of Delaware, and edited by the students 
and staff in France. Vol. I, No. 3 (April-July, 1930) describes in 
attractive manner with illustrations the realization of the program 
in France and includes interesting accounts of significant events 
enjoyed by the students. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIversity, NEw COLLEGIATE CURRICULUM 


Roughly speaking, most colleges work on two different hypotheses, 
one that college education is a self-contained thing, self justified; 
the other that it is a preparation for advanced study. The former 
results in the so-called liberal education, the latter in training for 
work in the graduate schools. Now whereas the traditional liberal 
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training does not necessarily fit men for graduate work, yet a well- 
organized pre-professional course ought to provide many of the 
benefits of a liberal training. For the curricula of the liberal colleges 
are a curious hodge-podge of remnants of the old trivium and quad- 
rivium, of subjects related to the teachers’ Ph.D. theses, of quaint 
satisfactions of ‘‘modernist’’ cravings, of pseudo-experiments. The 
philosophy is largely catch-words, as the orations of college presidents 
will amply prove. 

At Johns Hopkins the decision was made to be realistic and 
wake up to the fact that most of its students come for pre-professional 
training. A large percentage hope to enter medicine, the law, the 
sciences, the humanities. The future bond salesman and man of 
leisure do not go there... . 

The committee next made a study of what any student must know 
if he is going into graduate work, regardless of his field. This is 
the range of tool-courses and should be acquired as early as possible 
in the student’s career. Ideally, it was found, every man of learning 
and every scientist should be able to express his ideas clearly and 
simply, should have some training in English expository and argu- 
mentative—but not necessarily descriptive or narrative—writing. 
He should be able to read—but not necessarily to speak or write— 
French and German. He should know where he stands in the history 
of occidental culture, but not necessarily when every king of England 
was born and died, and the names of all of Napoleon’s battles. He 
should have a grasp of the deductive system underlying modern 
mathematics at least through calculus (and, the writer of this paper 
feels, of the theory of probability and statistics) but not necessarily 
a memory of formulas for finding the pressure on the end of boilers. 
He should have a grasp of laboratory or experimental technique... . 

It should be noted that the courses I have just been discussing 
are not for specialists. Thus a specialist in French needs a much 
more detailed knowledge of the language than can be given in a course 
in the reading of French, a specialist in English more than expository 
composition, and so on. These courses are for nonspecialists and 
every attempt is made to fit the rules to the student, rot the student 
to the rules. That is made possible at the Johns Hopkins by the small 
student body... . 

At Hopkins an attempt has been made to provide for both speciali- 
zation and its correction. The committee has appreciated the 
fact that there is no such thing as an A.B. sberhaupt and that the 
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interests of students fall roughly into three groups, each of which 
has its own requirements. The faculty has therefore been divided 
into three parts: (1) Logic, mathematics, and the laboratory sciences; 
(2) ethics and the social sciences; (3) literature, language, and the 
history of ideas. Here again it is believed that all members of a 
group have both common and particular aims. The group-faculties 
are now meeting and planning their courses. In general the following 
seems to be true of their position—but what I say may require amend- 
ment in the future, as only the social science group has reached 
anything like a final program. 


(1) Students will concentrate in ‘‘subjects’’ rather than depart- 
ments. 

(2) Requirements will be stated in terms of knowledge rather 
than hours, courses, points. 

(3) A student may be legitimately asked to acquire by himself 
information which can be profitably got out of books. 

(4) The part of a student’s program which concerns his specialty 
will be determined by the student in consultation with his depart- 
mental adviser. 

(5) The part of it which is general throughout the group to which 
his specialty belongs will be determined by the group-faculty. For 
instance, it now appears that every student in the social science 
group will be expected to know, among other things, modern Euro- 
pean and American history whether he is specializing in economics, 
ethics, education, political science, or history. 

(6) To eliminate the danger of a student’s forgetting a course 
once passed, and to bind a student’s studies together, near the end 
of the year in which a man presents himself for his degree, he will 
take comprehensive examinations in both his specialty and his 
group. The former will be set by his department, the latter by his 
group and will cover, to repeat, subject-matter not merely courses.... 

The success of this new program at Hopkins, which is after all 
not very new, will depend not only upon the enthusiasm of the 
faculty but upon the seriousness of the students. The Hopkins 
student seems to the writer of this article more serious than most 
students he has met, but his experience is limited. What the plan 
needs is a group of students who know what they want to make of 
their lives before they come to college and who want to enter one 
of the learned professions. . . . 
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It is perfectly possible, however, that the whole program will 
flounder on the rocks of scepticism, indolence, defeatism, as many 
another good plan has. But at any rate it will be worth trying. 


GEorGE Boas 
School and Society, vol. xxxiii, no. 857 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, CONFERENCES ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TEACHING 


During the months of April and May a series of conferences was 
held at the University of Kentucky on the improvement of college 
instruction. Although the meetings were arranged by a committee 
of the college of arts and sciences, all the faculties of the university 
participated in the discussions and contributed to the success of the 
program... . 

The final conference of the series consisted of a report of a uni- 
versity-wide faculty committee. This committee summed up the 
main points brought out by the conferences and made suggestions 
concerning the improvement of teaching. In summarizing the 
various suggestions that had been offered during the meetings for 
the improvement of teaching, the committee grouped the findings 
under the following four headings: ‘Definition of Good Teaching’’; 
“Specific Weaknesses in Teaching’; ‘‘How to Attain Good Teach- 
ing’; ‘Qualities of a Good Teacher.”’ 

The findings committee made the following recommendations also 
which were approved by the faculty members present: 

(1) That each college faculty of the university organize (if it 
has not already done so) a committee on the improvement of teaching 
and that the chairmen of these committees constitute a university 
committee on the improvement of teaching, the chairman of the 
university committee to be elected by the committee. 

(2) That the conferences inaugurated this year for the improve- 
ment of college teaching be continued as an annual activity but 
under the auspices of the university committee for the improvement 
of teaching. 

(3) That more attention be given to the question of individual 
differences among students, with a view of making teaching more 
effective. Since the problems connected with individual differences 
are so far-reaching and may involve not only the plan of honors 
courses, the sectioning of classes on different bases, but also provision 
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for meeting individual differences within classes, it is recommended 
that the president of the university appoint a committee to study 
this whole question and to make recommendations for improve- 
ment. 

(4) That, since there are a number of rating scales on the market 
whereby the students rate the teacher and the teaching, and since 
such scales are being increasingly used in other higher institutions 
of learning, that the voluntary use of such rating scales be used by 
individual faculty members of the University of Kentucky, with the 
intention of self-improvement in teaching. 

(5) That the president of the university appoint a committee to 
formulate a statement of the purposes and objectives of the university. 

(6) That administrative officers (primarily heads of departments 
and deans) make a greater attempt to improve teaching: 


(a) By advising and directing younger members of the staff. 
(6) By frequent meetings of department groups to discuss 
teaching problems. 
(c) By a careful study of the principles and aims of courses. 
(d) Through observation of classes by the various instructors. 
School and Society, vol. xxxiii, no. 860 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA, CHAPTER NOTE 
Dear Dr. Tyler: 


“I am calling your attention to the clause in the Constitution of 
the North Dakota Chapter (article 4, section 3), under which we in- 
vite one member of the North Dakota Agricultural College Chapter, 
Fargo, North Dakota, to be the guest and speaker at one of the 
regular meetings of our chapter each year. 

“Article IV, Section 3: In order to bring about a closer relation 
with the North Dakota Agricultural College one member of the 
Chapter in that institution shall be invited to be the guest and 
speaker of this Chapter at one of the regular meetings each year.”’ 

The Chapter officer also encloses an abstract of an interesting 
address given before the Chapter and that of the Moorhead State 
Teachers College by Professor R. D. Cole, of the State University, 
on the subject ‘“‘Why the Colleges are Changing’’: 


“Considered broadly and with due disregard for the minuter 
details, private and endowed institutions at the present time are 
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essentially selective in operation; they tend to attract homogeneous 
rather than heterogeneous groups; they stress general rather than 
specific training; they are somewhat more concerned with the all- 
around individual development of their students from a cultural 
individualistic point of view and somewhat less consciously concerned 
with the individual as a future member of society. 


“Contrasted with these are the state institutions, designed to be 
open to all, sensitive to public demands, supported for the most 
part by public funds, and intended to promote the public welfare. 
They show a disposition to curtail general education in favor of 
specific training for vocation or profession.” 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, BULLETIN 


The Chapter sponsors the publication of a biennial University 
Bulletin first circulated at the last meeting of the year in which it is 
published. New officers are: Dr. Paul B. Sears, President; Pro- 
fessor Wyatt Marrs, Vice-President; and Dr. A. B. Thomas, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, REORGANIZATION OF STUDENT COUNSEL 
AND 


Your committee recommends the revision of existing disciplinary 
and counseling arrangements at the University of Wisconsin. It 
does not present a scheme to absolve the University from disciplinary 
obligations or to rid the campus of disciplinary agencies. We be- 
lieve that parents and students have a right to expect a reasonably 
controlled environment no less conducive to growth of character 
than to growth of knowledge and intellectual power. 

The recommendations offered represent a shift in emphasis. 
In dealing with cases of misconduct and in supervising student 
activities we believe that there should be wider opportunity for 
counsel and for contact with stimulating leadership. In large part 
such counsel and leadership will always operate, as in the past, 
informally through unofficial conference between the interested 
student and the interested instructor. Yet the committee is of the 
opinion that the University can and should supply additional and 


1 Report of a special committee at the University of Wisconsin on the Organization of the 
University’s System of Student Counsel and Discipline. 
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essential leadership through especially gifted men and women in 
officially designated positions. 


Recommendations 


(1) The Committee recommends that the Dean of Men and the 
Dean of Women have no connection with the punitive aspects of 
discipline cases. Initial complaints shall continue to be received 
by the Deans, and they shall decide whether the case should be 
passed on to the Committee on Student Conduct, or whether the 
problem can be more constructively dealt with by informal treat- 
ment not involving punitive discipline. Once a case has been 
turned over to the Committee on Student Conduct, the Dean of 
Men and the Dean of Women shall, as a matter of normal procedure, 
have no further connection with the case. The Deans may, how- 
ever, appear before the Committee when requested by the students 
involved; and the Committee may, in special cases when it seems 
advisable, call the Deans into consu!tation. 

(2) The Committee recommends that the Dean of Men and the 
Dean of Women continue to act as chairman and vice-chairman, 
respectively, of the Committee on Student Life and Interests. 

(3) The Committee recommends that the Administration (in- 
cluding the Deans) review all activities? of a ‘‘social traffic’ nature 
now being administered by the Deans of Men and Women, with a 
view of relieving these officers of certain routine duties which require 
much of their time, which are often a source of friction, and which 
in our judgment now prevent them from utilizing to the best ad- 
vantage their opportunities for leadership and counsel. Some of 
these duties seem to us to be unworthy of the Deans’ attention, 
and others to be detrimental to their more important functions. 
There is an obvious advantage in the “‘social traffic’ activities of 
the Deans in that these activities afford opportunities for contacts 
with students. It is our opinion, however, that such advantage 
may be outweighed by the disadvantages just mentioned. 

These three recommendations are based upon our belief that 
the Deans’ opportunity for service to the normal and wholesome 
aspects of student life will be enhanced by a lessening of their active 


connection with formal discipline cases and with routine social 


2In this category we would include: inspection, supervision, and listing of available 
ituek gaawns and recording of calendar of activities; statistical information of scholarship 
averages of groupings of students; su ision of student elections; eligibility certification for 
student activities; regulation and registration of social functions; ruling on individual excep- 
tions to non-academic regulation and other activities. 
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traffic control. Such activities by their very nature deflect public 
attention from the constructive phases of their work. 

The committee is not under the impression that it has found a 
final solution for the problem, but believes that the procedure 
recommended, which is not without precedent elsewhere, is worth 
trial as an adjustment to changing conditions of student life. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


RESTRICTION OF POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF PROFESSORS 


The April number of the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors for the current year has an interesting item on 
page 337. The following by-law adopted by the regents of a certain 
state university is quoted: ‘That if any professor or teacher of the 
University shall become a candidate for any public office, or for a 
nomination thereto, or be a delegate to any political convention, or 
openly seek a nomination thereto, he should be taken and considered 
as having resigned his position as such professor or teacher as the 
case may be.’’ It appears that inquiry was made as to the existence 
of similar restrictive provisions in other states or institutions, and 
that replies received indicated no restriction of political activities 
of members of the faculty in nearly all cases. 

I am writing from a state which is one of the largest and most 
populous in the Union. Whether or not there has been formally 
adopted any such regulation as that just quoted, it is certainly true 
that there is not an institution of higher learning in the state sup- 
ported by the taxes of the people where any member of the faculty 
from the president to the humblest instructor would be permitted 
to engage in any kind of political activity, at least of such a character 
that it would be pronounced or conspicuous. To attend a con- 
vention of the dominant party with a merely passive attitude might 
not get an individual in trouble, but there had as well be a distinct 
law absolutely curtailing the political activities of college professors 
so far as the practical effect goes, as for the present situation to be 
permitted to continue. 

However college professors may feel about it, the situation will 
probably continue for a long time, and if one has political convictions 
that he wishes to express in an effective manner there is only one 
course open to him, and that is to give up his job. Where there is 
any danger that one may become active politically based upon his past 
conduct, he is permitted to accept a place in a state institution only 
with the understanding that he is to become a nonentity politically. 

From a number of standpoints the situation appears to be most 
unfortunate. It is not likely that many college men would of their 
own accord throw themselves into small partisan politics. Now 
and then, however, a great issue arises and the intelligent citizen feels 
that he owes it to his state and nation to take a positive stand; and 
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teachers in both institutions of higher learning and the public school 
system constitute a not inconsiderable part of the population. To 
deprive all of these persons, who are by no means inferior to others 
in character and intellectual attainments, of all opportunity for 
leadership or even for the active expression of citizenship would 
appear to be a foolish policy on the part of the state. 

I am curious to know whether this great state is the only one in 
the Union that has adopted this shortsighted and unfortunate policy. 
The institutions of learning under the auspices of religious groups 
have their shortcomings and disadvantages, but in this state their 
presidents and faculty members take a much more active part in 
public affairs, especially where the question of politics may be 
involved, than is the case in state institutions. No one connected 
with a state school would dare take the bold and courageous stand 
that presidents of denominational schools in our state often feel 
called upon to take where important issues are involved. 


COMMENT ON ‘“‘FACULTY PARTICIPATION IN NOMINATING A 
PRESIDENT”’ 


“TI wish to express my very great satisfaction over the appearance 
in the last number of the Bulletin (page 402) of the article on Faculty 
Participation in Nominating a President. It was so obviously sane, 
impartial, and helpful, that it should be brought to the attention of 
all college presidents and trustees in the country.”’ 


NOTES ON TENURE CASES 


“T have received a report of your conference with Professor Maguire 
on the case of my academic tenure, and I wish to thank both you 
and the American Association of University Professors for the 
prompt and efficient way you have handled this matter. This is, 
indeed, a great service to the College teaching profession, and one 
which more of us should know about.”’ 


“T feel surely that I have been vindicated now and I wish to thank 
you gentlemen and the Association for your fair, unbiased, and 
straightforward report. While all the trickery practiced against me 
did not all appear in the report I realize the difficulty in getting com- 
pletely to the bottom of such things when those who perpetrate 
such deeds either refuse to answer the questions asked by a commit- 
tee of investigation or wilfully seek to cover up their deeds.” 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following one hundred and one nominations for active member- 
ship and thirty nominations for junior membership are printed as 
provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any 
nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions! and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
December 25, 1931. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Frederick Slocum, 
Wesleyan, Chairman; W. C. Allee, Chicago; A. L. Bouton, New 
York; E. S. Brightman, Boston; E. C. Hinsdale, Mt. Holyoke; 
A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. Magruder, 
Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


Carl L. Altmaier (Philosophy, Psychology), Trinity (Connecticut) 
L. O. Armstrong (Agricultural Education), North Carolina State 
William M. Blair (Chemistry), Baylor (Dallas) 

Edward W. Boshart (Education), North Carolina State 

Robert W. Bradbury (Economics), Louisiana State 

John R. Broderius (German), Louisville 

Harry E. Carswell (Chemistry), Louisville 

Jay L. Chambers (Economics), Muskingum 

Arch E. Cole (Anatomy), Louisville 

Roger B. Corbett (Agricultural Economics), Rhode Island State 
Frank L. Else (Zoology), Temple 

Edward J. Falkenstein (Economics), Case School of Applied Science 
Olive Gallatin (Home Economics), Arizona 

K. C. Garrison (Psychology), North Carolina State 

Chester R. Garvey (Psychology), Yale 

Horace M. Gray (Economics), Illinois 

Earl J. Hamilton (Economics), Duke 

George F. Herrick (Business Administration), Arizona 

Wilfrid J. Jackson (Physics), Rutgers 

Daniel Jordan (Modern Languages), United States Naval Academy 
Walter E. Jordan (Chemistry), North Carolina State 

Bernhard Kurrelmeyer (Physics), Brooklyn 

Arthur I. Ladu (English), North Carolina State 

Frederic Lane (History), Johns Hopkins 

Hugh T. Lefler (History), North Carolina State 

D. Philip Locklin (Economics), Illinois 

Sallie B. Marks (Education), North Carolina 

J. A. Meredith (Spanish), Temple 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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J. F. Miller (Physical Education), North Carolina State 
L. J. Norton (Economics), Illinois 

J. Michael O’Connor (Public Speaking), City of New York 
G. Gordon Osborne (Textiles), North Carolina State 
Harold S. Patton (Economics), Michigan State 

J. Thomas Pedlow (Chemistry), De Pauw 

Edith S. Ranney (Home Economics), Arizona 

Mabel A. Rice (Botany), Wheaton 

Francis P. Shephard (Geology), Illinois 

Lucinda P. Smith (English), New Hampshire 

Maria W. Smith (Latin), Temple 

J. J. Spengler (Economics), Arizona 

Marthe Sturm (Psychology), Smith 

Kenneth P. Vinsel (Political Science), Louisville 

L. Paul Wehrle (Entomology), Arizona 

Morris F. Weinrich (Physics), Brooklyn 

Robert E. Williams (Speech), De Pauw 

Margaret Windsor (Physical Education, Biology), Oklahoma State Teachers 
S. R. Winston (Sociology), North Carolina State 

Herman Wyngarden (Economics), Michigan State 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Donald K. Berkey (Physics), Cincinnati 

Oskar K. Burger (Chemistry), St. Benedict’s 
Lucile Calvert (Speech), De Pauw 

Mabel E. Dickson (Economics), Rhode Island State 
Adolf I. Frantz (German), Yale 

Everett H. Ingersoll (Anatomy), Medical College of Virginia 
Robert I. Kutak (Sociology), Louisville 

Elizabeth S. May (Economics), Goucher 

Henriette C. Naeseth (English), Goucher 

Carl V. Noll (Marketing), New York 

Edd W. Parks (English), Vanderbilt 

Joseph S. Roucek (Social Science), New York 
Howard Selsam (Philosophy), Brooklyn 

Patrick J. Smith (Speech), De Pauw 

Arthur A. Vernon (Chemistry), Rhode Island State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Margaretha Ascher (Languages), Texas Christian 
Phoebe Beale (English), Louisiana State 

Frank E. Billington (Bible), Texas Christian 
Charles Bird (Psychology), Minnesota 

Charles McT. Bishop (Bible), Southern Methodist 
C. Pauline Burt (Chemistry), Smith 
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Merrel D. Clubb (English), Texas Christian 

Hersilia de Dardano (Spanish), Seton Hill 

Gerrit De Jong (History), Muskingum 

Anson T. Dewey (Religion), Trinity (Texas) 

Marcos (Pathology), Marquette 

Imogene Foltz (Botany), Washburn 

W. Neil Franklin (History), Southern Methodist 

John H. Graham (Physics, Chemistry), Temple 

Edward H. Gumbart (Economics), Connecticut Agricultural 
A. L. Higginbotham (English), Nevada 

Hudson Hoagland (Physiology), Clark 

Robert St.C. Holmes (Economics), Union 

Grace Holton (Art), Rutgers 

J. Anthony Humphreys (Personnel Service), Oberlin 

W. Jay Kennedy (Physics), Trinity 

Karl Kettering (Public Speaking), Mt. Union 

Ellis Kimble (Economics), Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
Katherine Kitt (Art), Arizona 

Albert E. Lyon (Spanish), Wisconsin 

Samuel D. Myres, Jr. (Government), Southern Methodist 
Howard D. Newton (Chemistry), Connecticut Agricultural 
Belle Nixon (English), Muskingum 

Louis A. Pardue (Physics), Kentucky 

Donald G. Paterson (Psychology), Minnesota 

Robert D. Patton (Economics), Ohio State 

Clifford H. Perea (Spanish), Trinity (Texas) 

Harry L. Pickerill (Religion), Texas Christian 

Katharine L. Richards (Religion), Smith 

George F. Robeson (Political Science), Iowa 

James J. Robinson (Law), Indiana 

R. Henry Rowntree (Economics), Ohio State 

Edward Saibel (Mechanical Engineering), Carnegie Inst. Technology 
Paul J. Schwab (Bible), Trinity (Texas) 

Harold Schwenk (Chemistry), Connecticut Agricultural 
W. H. Seaman (Admissions), Oberlin 

Harry L. Severson (Economics), Indiana 

James A. Shohat (Mathematics), Pennsylvania 

Thomas B. Simms (Education), Trinity (Texas) 

James J. Stoker (Mechanical Engineering), Carnegie Inst. Technology 
Mary A. Stone (Education), Muskingum 

George Sundermann (History), Union 

Everett W. Thatcher (Physics), Union 

Vernon A. Vrooman (Law), Drake 

George E. Wakerlin (Physiology), Louisville 

Ralph E. Winger (Physics), Union 

Joseph E. Wisan (History), City of New York 

Wendell W. Wright (Education), Indiana 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Ralph T. Baker (Journalism), Oklahoma 

Gerald J. Burger (Political Science), Columbia 
Emory C. Cameron (Bible), Texas Christian 

Jay E. Caster (Psychology), Arizona 

Arthur Engelbert (German), Mt. Union 

Joseph S. Jablonski (Art), Marshall 

Thomas S. Kepler (Bible), Mt. Union 

Ameda R. King (History), Illinois 

Wendell H. Kinsey (Physics), Connecticut Agricultural 
Winifred L. Lipscomb (Home Economics), Tusculum 
Guy R. Lyle (Library), Antioch 

Robert H. Mitchell (Geology), Muskingum 

Marie Scott (Biology), Southern Methodist 

David B. Scoular (Music), Texas Christian 

Herman B. Wells (Economics), Indiana 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The appointment service is open to members only. Those interested 
in keyed vacancies listed below may have duplicates of their regis- 
tration blanks transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

All correspondence should be addressed, Appointment Service, Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Vacancies Reported 


Biology: Head of department, man, eastern university, appointment 
to be made during 1931-32. V 456 


Economics: Man, assistant or associate professor, eastern university, 
summer 1932, 5 weeks’ term, beginning about July 25. Three 
courses in economics, one of a semi-advanced nature. Salary, $400. 

V 459 


Economics: Man, Ph.D., eastern university, summer 1932, 6 weeks’ 
term, beginning about June 13. Considerable teaching experience, 
able to give one or two courses of distinctly graduate character. 
Possibility of permanent appointment. Salary, $600. V 458 


Librarian: Rank of associate professor or professor, man preferred, 
Pacific coast institution, beginning February or September, 1932. 
Library of approximately 68,000 volumes, 62,000 pamphlets, staff of 
three full-time assistants. Salary, $3000, associate professor, $4000 
professor. V 436 


Physician: Woman, substitute for college physician, small eastern 
woman’s college, beginning February, 1932. V 358 


Civil Service Announcements 


Economic Analyst (urban real estate): Vacancies in the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., and in the 
field. Entrance salary, $3800. Applications must be on file not later 
than December 1. 


— 
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CIVIL SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Metallurgists: Vacancies in departmental and field services for asso- 
ciate and assistant metallurgists (optional subjects—ferrous metal- 
lurgy, nonferrous metallurgy, physical metallurgy, and ore dressing). 
Entrance salaries: associate, $3200-$3800, assistant, $2600-$3200. 
Applications must be on file not later than December 30. 


Principal Physiological Chemist: Vacancies in the Bureau of Construc- 
tion and Repair, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., and in the field. 
Entrance salaries, $5600-$6400. Applications must be on file not 
later than December 1. 


Competitors for the above open examinations will not be required to 
report at any given place, but will be rated on education, experience, 
and fitness. Applications should be filed with the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Full information regarding the 
vacancies, together with application blanks, may be obtained from 
the Commission. 


Teachers Available 


English or Political Science: A.B. and A.M. North Carolina, with 
some graduate work at Johns Hopkins. Interested in creative writ- 
ing, contemporary essay, and social ideas. Available January first. 
Forty, unmarried. A 207 


Fine Arts and Music: B.A., and advanced study in art history and 
music criticism. Thorough professional training in church music. 
Experienced director of college band, orchestra, glee club, and choir. 
Professor of history and appreciation of fine arts. Travel and mu- 
seum work. A 208 


French: Man with fourteen years’ experience. French only. Ex- 
cellent teaching and research record. Now an associate professor. 
A 211 


French and German: Woman, Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1931. 
Seven years’ teaching experience in state college. Pacific coast loca- 
tion preferred. Available at once. A 209 


Philosophy: Associate professor in state university, Ph.D., Columbia 
(under Dewey), Oxford attendance. Four years’ college teaching 
including headship of department. Travel. Publications. Desires 
connection with larger university. A 210 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Harvey W. Cox, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Founded 1836 


Emory University includes 
the following divisions: The 
College of Arts and Sciences, 
the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, the Graduate 
School, the School of Medi- 
cine, the School of Law, the 
School of Theology, the Li- 
brary School, the Summer 
School, and the Extension 
Division. The Emory Jun- 
ior Colleges at Valdosta, 
Georgia, and Oxford, 
Georgia, are operated as in- 
tegral parts of the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 
Catalogue and Departmental Bulletins 
upon Request 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Vacancies for the year 1932 will be an 
nounced during the coming months. Notices 
in the Bulletin will be of assistance to ap- 
pointing officers and to candidates, who are 
invited to make announcements under 
Vacancies Reported or Teachers Available. 
Copy should be received by the 30th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


American Association of University Professors 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Bulletin 


